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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The Short Series of Representations will Positively Terminate To-morrow Week 
(Saturday), November 11th, 








Fourth night‘of DER FREISCHUTZ.—THIS EVENING (Saturday), November 4, 
will be repeated (for the fourth time) Weser'’s Grand Romantic Opera, 


“DER FREISCHUTZ. 


The new scenery by Mr. Telbin, assisted by Mr. Henry Telbin and Mr. William 

Telbin, Rodolfo, Signor Stagno; Caspar, Mr. Santley; Kuno, Signor Bossi; Kiliano, 

Signor Casaboni; L’Enemita, Signor Foli; Ottacar, Signor Filippi; Zamiel, Signor 
Taccani; Annetta, Mdlle, Sinico; and Agata, Mdlle. Titiens, 


Conductor—SIGNOR ARDITI. 


NEXT WEEK. 


Last time of Iu DON GIOVANNI.—MONDAY NEXT, November 6th, will be 
presented (for the last time) Mozart’s Grand Opera, 


IL DON GIOVANNI. 


Donna Anna, Mdlle. Titiens; Donna Elvira, Mdlle. Sinico; Zerlina, Mdlle. Sarolta; 
Don Giovanni, Mr. Santley ; Leporello, Signor Bessi; Masetto, Signor Casaboni; 11 
Commendatore, Signor Foli; Don Ottavio, Signor Gardoni., 


Conductor—SIGNOR ARDITL 








TUESDAY next, November 7, 


DER FREISCHUTZ. 


Commence at 8 o’clock. Prices—Dress Circle, 7s.; Upper Boxes, 58.; Gallery 
Stalls, 4s,; Pit, 5s.; Pit Stalls, 15s.; Private Boxes, One Guinea and upwards 
Box-office of the Theatre open daily. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
(Opera Company Limited.) 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE WEEK, 





In consequence of the great success of Meverneer'’s Grand Opera L'AFRICAINE, 
it will be performed Four times every week, until further notice. 


ON MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY NEXT, 


L'AFRICAINE. 


Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and Mrs. A. Cook; Mesers. 
Charles Adams, Henry Haigh, Alberto Laurence, Henry Corri, J. G, Patey, A. Cook, 
. Lyall, and E. Dussek, 


CONDUCTOR—MR. ALFRED MELLON. 
On WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY Next, (first time this season) Avszs's Grand Opera; 


MASANIELLO, 
With the magnificent mise en scene of the Royal Italian Opera. 


Principal characters by Mdlle. Ida Gilliess (pupil of the composer of Masantello, 
Her first appearance in England) and Mdlle. Duchateau; Messrs, Henry Corri, A. 
Cook, ©. Lyall, E. Dussek, and Charles Adams, 








In preparation, Mr. Hexer Lesuiz's New Opera, entitled IDA. 


For prices, &c., see daily advertisements, Commence at Half-past Seven. 
Acting Manager—MR. EDWARD MURRAY, 
Stage Manager—MR. W. WEST. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—SIGNOR ARDITI 
begs to announce that he has arranged to give a SERIES of GRAND VOCAL 

and INSTRUMENTAL CONCERTS, to commence on Saturday, November 18th. 
Full particulars will be shortly announced, 


2 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—The enlarged CONCERT 
HALL is now completely enclosed, and free from cold or draught. Mdlle. Sipico, 
Mille. Edi, Signor Filiipi, and Signor Foli. Conductor—Mr, Manns. Programme 
includes Gade’s New Symphony (No. 7), F. Major ; Selection from Sullivan's Music 
to the Tempest ; Overture to Der Freischutz—Weber. 
Admission Half-a-Crown, or free by new system Guinea Season Ticket, admitting 
until the 31st October, 1866. 
A few Guinea Serial Stalls and a limited number of single Half-crown Stalls, at 
the Ticket Stands in the Nave. 


“OPERAS. 


Ms BUBB, Librarian, 167, New Bond Street, has the 
at a Gyunt of some of the best situated BOXES and STALLS, by the night or 
a 
2 i Her Majesty’s Theatre 
AND 
The Royal English Opera; 


Also, Private Boxes and Stalls for the St. James's Theatre, Adelphi, Drury Lane, 
Princess's, Lyceum, Strand, Royalty, Prince of Wales's, Astley’s, Haymarket, d&c., 
&c., for every night of the season. 

G. Buss's Library, 167, New Bond Street, London. 


MDLLE. LIEBHART. 
MOLLE. LIEBHART will SING at Clifton, November 
20th. All communications to be addressed to her residence, 8, Marlborough 
Hill, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 
MPLLE. LIEBHART. 
DLLE. LIEBHART will SING the “Lizsaarr 
Poika,” (which met with such great success at Mellon’s Concerts), composed, 
expressly for her, by Prof. MuLDER, at Clifton, Nov. 20th. 
MDLLE. LIEBHART. 


MOLLE. LIEBHART will SING Procn’s highly suc- 
cessful “‘ MonGeNFENSTERLY,” (“‘ At Morning's Break") at Clifton, Nov, 20th, 




















SOUTHAMPTON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


BY PERMISSION OF THE HARTLEY COUNCIL, 
HANDEL'S ORATORIO 
TUDAS MACCABAUS 
WILL BE PERFORMED IN THE 
HARTLEY HALL, 

ON FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10th, 1865, 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS ;— 
MISS ROSE HERSEE, 
MISS JULIA ELTON, 
MR. SIMS BEEVES, 


axD 
MR. LEWIS THOMAS. 
PBINCIPAL INSTRUMENTALISTS :— 
MR, H. BLAGROVE, MR. AYLWAED, 





(Principal Violio,) (Violoncello. ) 
_ A. HOWELL 
MR. J, ZERBINI, wn 3 eee 


MR. NICHOLSON. 
( Oboe.) 


CONDUCTOR—MR. ALEX. ROWLAND. 


In addition to the Artistes named above, the band will comprise the best available 
talent of the town and neighbourhood, and, with the Chorus, number 


100 PERFORMERS. 
BRIGHTON, 


R. AGUILAR begs to announce that he will give a 
Matinée Musicale, at the Pavilion, Brighton, on Thursday, Dec. 7th, assisted 
FRancis particulars wil} 








4 TaLyourp and Mr, TazLawny Cosuam. Further 
be duly announced. _ London, 17, Westbourne Square, 
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e , a * ; + . 
‘EO. F. WEST'S GEMS from the WORKS of the 
GREAT MASTERS. First Series, sacred, 12 books, 3s. each; First Series,: 
secular, 12 books, 38. each. " Seqond.Sefies, sacred, 12 books, each 3s.';\ Second Series, 
secular, 12 books, 3s. each. All free by postfor 19 stamps each book: 4 
THE PRINCE OF WALES'S BAND MARCH. For 
Piano, By the composer of ‘“*The Bright Smile Waltzes,” &c. Illustrated, 
3s. Free for 19 stamps. 
NITED SERVICE GALOP. Arranged as a Piano- 
forte Duet. By A. F. Goprrey. 4s. Free for 25 stamps. 
bik GOOD OLD TIMES. Andante con Varazioni. 
‘ For Piano. By J. Liesicn, 4s. Free for 25 stamps. 
Also, by the same composer, SHYLIE BAWN. (Melody. By W.T. Wricu- 
TON.) 3s. Free for 19 stamps, 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W. 


Saas BILETTA begs to announce ‘that he will 
return from Italy the second week in November. Professional address, 76, 
‘Harley-street, Cavendish-square, W. P 


"FERRE REICHARDT, -the accomplished Tenor, has 


arrived in London to fulfil his engagements'in Scotland and elsewhere. 











ERR REICHARDT will sing his two popular songs, 
“Thou art so near and yet so far" and “ My heart's in the Highlands,” at 
Glasgow, THIS DAY, Nov. 4th. 


“Me. DEACON begs to announce that he has returned to 


town for the season. 10, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER, 
AX ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER is required for 


. St. Paul's Church, Newport, Monmouthshire. He must be'a gentleman well 
skilled in church music (modern style), and fully competent to raise and train an 
efficient choir. Salary £36 per annum. Apply, immediately, with testimonials of 
character and competency, to the Incumbent and Churchwardens, St. Paul’s, New- 
port, Monmouthshire. 


TOWN HALL, BRIGHTON. 











KUHE begs to announce his GRAND ANNUAL 
+ CONCERT, on FRIDAY EVENING, ‘Nov. ‘10th, to commence at Half. 
past Eight, 
VOcALisTs :— 


MDLLE. TITIENS, 
MAD. DEMERIC LABLACHE, 
MLLE. SAROLTA, 
SIGNOR GARDONI, 
SIGNOR ‘BOSSI, 

AND 
MR. SANTLEY. 
Harmontum—HERR ENGEL, 
Pranororte—MR. KUHE. 
Conpuctor—SIGNOR ARDITI. 


Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats, 5s.; at Messrs. R. Porrs and Co, 





ISS ROSE HERSEE will SING, Nov. 2, at Highbury 
(Principal Soprano in the “ May Queen"); Nov. 3, Barnsbury; Nov. 4, 
Saturday Concerts, Liverpool; Nov.6, Liverpool; Nov. 9, St. James's Hall; Nov. 10, 
Sacred Harmenic Society ; Southampton (Principal Soprano in “ Judas Maccabzus"); 
“Nov. 14, Bury St. Edmund's; Nov. 24, Edinburgh Choral Union, (Principal Soprano 
in the “ Creation"); Nov. 27, Epping; Nov. 30, Tynemouth; Dec. 1, South Shields ; 
Dec, 2, Jarrow; Dec. 8, Durham; Dec. 11, Leicester; Dec, 15, Tottenham. Letters 
respecting engagements en route, for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., to be addressed to 2, 
, Cieecent Place, Barton, Crescent, W.C. 


ILLIE. PAPE will play his new Fantasia on the 

popular Song, ‘*‘ Ever of thee,” this and following weeks, at Penzance, Truro, 

Plymouth, Newton Abbott, Torquay, Exeter, Taunton, Clifton, &c. Post free 24 
stamps. London: J. A. Turner, 14, Leadenhall Street, E.O. 


ASTER WILLIE PAPE will play his Two New 

Pieces, “* LULLABY " and “ THE CURFEW BELL," during this week and 

next, at the following places:—Penzance, Plymouth, Truro, Exeter, Taunton, and 
Clifton, Hercnines & Romer, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Beyeptct’s Variations’ 
on “‘ Le Carnaval de Venise,” at Bury St. Edmunds, Nov. lath, and Leicester, 
Dec. 12th. : j 


W ILLIE PAPE—Honored by the command of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales—will continue his TOUR through the Provinces,— 
Address—No. 9, Soho-square, W. 


RS. TENNANT begs to announce her return to town 

for the season. Terms, for Concerts, Oratorios, Soirées, &c., as well as for 

Instruction in Singing, may be obtained of Mrs. Tennant, 58, Maddox-street, New 
Bond-street, W. 


‘\R. WILBYE COOPER begs respectfully to annownce 
that his theatrical engagement having terminated October 27th, he is now free 
to accept for Oratorios and concerts.—6~, Richmond Road, Westbourne Grove, W. 


R. GEORGE PERREN will sing his new song, 

“ There's none so fair as she,” at Huddersfield, Oct. 27th; Glasgow, 28th ; 

Greenock, 30th ;. Hamilton, 31st; Falkirk, Nov. 1st; Kirckaldy, 2nd; Perth, 3rd; 

Aberdeen, 4th; Dundee, 6th; Dumfermline, 7th; and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 8th.—s, 
Barrington Road, Brixton, 8, 


| ge FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “ The song 


of May,” (composed by Vincent Wallace) at Canterbury, Nov. 13th, 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN’S EVENING at the 


PIANOFORTE, in the Montpelier Rotunda, Cheltenham, on Tuesday, Nov. 
7th. Pianist—Mrs. John Macfarren; Vocalist—Miss Florence De Courcy. Previous 
to each piece remarks on the music, written by G, A Macfarren. Part I.—Allegro’ 
Maestoso, from Sonata in A minor—Mozart,; Canzonet, “‘ ‘The Mermaid "—Haydn; 
Musical Sketches, “ The Lake,” “ The Fountain”"—Sterndale Bennett; Valse Brillante 
—Chopjn; Song, “The beating of my. own heart"—G. A. Macfarren; Nationai 
Fantasia, ‘‘ Bonnie Scotiand"—Brissac. Part 11,—Funeral March and Finale, from 

, Sonata, Op. 26—Beethoven; Ballad, “* One Year" (A Village Tale)—Mrs. John Mac- 
farren ; Caprice-nocturne, ‘* The Music of the Sea”—Brissac; Etude, “The babbling 
brook "—Brissac ; Scotch Ballad, ‘* Wi'a hundred pipers,” arranged by Macfarren ; 

Grand Fantasia, ‘‘ Les Patineurs "—Liszt. > 


MADLLE. LINAS MARTORELLE. 


ADLLE. LINAS MARTORELLE has left London 


for Paris. All letters to be addressed to the care of Messrs; Doycan Davison 



































and Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, 


. 


SIGNOR RANDEGGER'S TOUR. 


HE artists who will assist Signor Randegger, during his 
tour through Scotland, &c., are MADAME RUDERSDORFF, MISS HELEN 
KIRK, MR. LAWFORD HUXTABLE, and MR. GEORGE PERREN. 

The following popular Songs will be sung every evening by the above admired 
artists :—‘* Hark the bells are ringing” (Henry Smart); “ My heart's in the High- 
lands " (Reichardt); * The'avowal” (duet by Schubert); “ When the wind blows in 
a the sea“ (duet by Henry"Smart), and-I Naviganti (The Mariners) trio by Signor 

ndegger. 





MR. HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON. 
( First Prize, Leipsic Conservatorium, 1865.) 
R. HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON Instructs 


Students, professional or amateur, in Pianoforte playing, Harmony, Counter- 
point and Composition (on the principles of the German colleges of music), through 
the medium of -the English, French, or German languag' Address—206, Maryle- 
bone Road, N:W. 1 . 


MADAME BERGER LASCELLES. 
pi4oas BERGER LASOELLES requests all letters, 


respecting engagements for Oratorios, Concerts and Lessons, in town or 
country, to be addressed to her residence, 3, York Street, Portman Square, W. 
MISS BERRY. 
, we BERRY requests that all communications relative 
a) 


to lessons or engagements, either'in town or in the provinces, be addressed to 
her, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


TO MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c. 
i BOWCHER, Engraver and Printer, 3, Little Marl- 


borough Street, Regent Street, London, begs to say that he Engraves and 
Prints works on moderate terms, 

















New Part Song, by Mrs. Mounszy BARTHOLOMEW, 


“BEFORE. THINE EYELIDS CLOSE,” 
FOR SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, and BASS, 
Poetry by W.:BarTHoLomew, Esq. 
Price, in score, 2s. 6d.; separate vocal parts, 3d. a page 
London: Cramer and Co., ‘Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
HE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH SERVICE 


BOOK, comprising 30 Psalms and the Te Deum, pointed for Chanting, 25 
hants, Sanctus, the Litany noted, the Commandments, and 4 Musical ‘Responses to 
same, & General Responses, 6 Anthems, and 104 Hymn Tunes. Compiled by J. A. 
Beavmont, Hon. Organist.and Choir Master of Edgbaston Congregational Chapel, 
Birmingham. Price 3s., cloth. 
8. B. HOWELL, 52, New Street, Birmingham. 
Simpxin & Marsan, London. 
A superior Edition, on large paper, price 5s., and an Edition of the words only, price 
6d., cloth 4d., in paper covers, are in course of publication. 


‘“‘ART THOU WEARY.” 
HYMN for Four Voices. The Words written by the 


Rev. J. M. Neate, D.D. Tho Music by W. Born. Price 3d. 
London ; NovgLLo & Co., 69, Dean Street, Soho, and 35, Poultry. 


— 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
( Times— Oct. 30.) 


Mr. Mapleson is giving a series of operatic representations which, 
whether they be called ‘‘supplementary” or by any other name, are 
extremely agreeable, and, for whatever purpose intended—“ to afford 
the public an opportunity,” &c., at a dull period, or to benefit the 
theatre guand méme, either or both—apparently very successful. 
Although only certain members of the company of singers whose 
achievements in the spring and summer brought fresh fame to Her 
Majesty’s Theatre are at present within call, these happily in- 
clude some of the most eminent and popular among them. Thus 
the manager has been enabled to perform M. Gounod’s, Faust and 
Beethoven’s Fidelio with almost the same “cast” to which his 
supporters are accustomed, Mdlle. Titiens, Signor Gardoni, and Mr. 
Santley assuming their original parts, while the others are sustained 
by Mdlles. Sinico, Sarolta, and Edi (Miss Cotterell), Signors Stagno, 
Foli, Bossi, &c. The orchestra is the orchestra of the regular season, 
directed by its regular chief, Signor Arditi, The chorus, got together 
from all parts for the occasion, is numerous and by no means inefficient. 
Both Faust and Fidelio have drawn crowded houses, which is all that 
need be recorded of performances so familiar. 

The French opera and the German opera were succeeded by Don 
Giovanni, which, unequalled example of the genuine Italian school— 
“ Italian” though composed by one of the most German of German 
musicians—proved more attractive than either. ‘The ‘‘cast” was as 
efficient as the present resources of the establishment could possibly 
admit ; and even had that not been the case, the curiosity of the 
operatic public would have been stimulated if only by the desire of 
hearing the music of Don Giovanni sung for the first time in London 
by so great and well-deserving a favorite as Mr. Santley, Since this 
gentleman first appeared on the stage, on which his improvement both 
as actor and singer has been so marked and rapid, he has had no such 
ordeal to brave. A bond fide success in the character of Da Ponte’s un- 
scrupulous and irresistible libertine has not been witnessed since Signor 
Tamburini retired from public life. And no wonder. Don Giovanni 
is the most exacting and difficult part in the lyric drama. It requires 
something near perfection at all points. To give the music throughout 
as it should properly be given is alone a feat which very few stage 
singers since Ambrogetti (who, by the way, shone especially as an 
actor) have been able to accomplish ; to impersonate the character as 
it should be impersonated has been a still more rare achievement. A 
combination of natural gifts with artistic endowments is indispensable 
toa fair presentment of the ideal Don Giovanni, the want of which 
can only be atoned for, and then but partially, by the highest histrionic 
genius—such as Ambrogetti was in his time credited to possess, and 
such as we must believe him to have possessed, or set down our grand- 
fathers as sham connoisseurs. But ad an unalloyed gratification it 
is for all who can appreciate the subtlest touches of harmony, the most 
refined and speaking tune, the most complete and characteristic musical 
embodyment that exists, in short, of a dramatic personage, to hear 
anything approaching to a perfect delivery of the melodious phrases 
that flow incessantly from the lips of Don Giovanni, as from a spring of 
perennial freshness, need hardly be told. This gratification was amply 
afforded to his hearers by Mr. Santley, who sang the whole of the 
music admirably, and some ee of it better than any predecessor. 
Tamburini himself, for example, never dashed off the famous “ Finche 
dal vino” with such spirit, volubility, and unwavering intonation. This 
was unanimously asked for again, and repeated with vigor unabated. 
No less effective, in a totally different style, was the serenade to 
Elvira's waiting-maid—*‘ Deh’ vieni alla finestra ;” although we must 
protest against the alteration at the close, as indiscreet, and, in the 
instance of a melody so pure and exquisitely rounded off, intolerable. 
Mr. Santley is too true an artist not to accept this criticism as it is meant. 
‘The serenade, like the festive song, had to be given twice, and the same 
fortune befel the duet with Zerlina (Mdlle. Sarolta) “ La ci darem la 
mano.” In the recitative “ parlante” Mr. Santley was as easy, fluent, 
and natural as if he had been an Italian born; while in the concerted 
music his penetrating voice and consummate vocal skill were throughout 
of inestimable value. The more frequently he plays Don Giovanni the 
better. He is one of those few artists who never stand still, and so 
remarkable has been his progress of late, that no one who has watched 
it carefully will feel at all surprised if what are at present the inevitable 
deficiencies of his performance gradually disappear, and a Don Giovanni 
more or less perfect in a dramatic as well as in a musical sense is once 
more given to our Italian stage. What is now chiefly wanted is more 
variety of by-play, more animation in the comic scenes, more earnest- 
hess in those rare intervals when the libertine affects a grave demeanour, 
more generally of what the French call ‘ laisser aller,” and the English, 
with a briefer emphasis, “ go,” and last, not least, that complete trans- 
formation which should characterize Don Giovanni in the terrible last 
scene, where the stone spectre, in proprid persond, confronts him in the 





midst of his orgies. All this, or most of it, is undoubtedly within Mr. 
Santley's reach. Meanwhile, his first essay must in strict fairness be 
pronounced a signal and merited success. 

In the grand and gloomy part of Donna Anna Malle. Titiens was as 
splendid as on any previous occasion. In full possession of her glorious 
means she gave a magnificent reading of the well-known recitative and 
air (“Or sai che l’indegno”) where the outraged lady recounts her 
wrongs and sorrows to the strangely apathetic Don Ottavio, and was 
equally happy in what is known as the “ letter-air” (‘Non mi dir”), 
which, though not always introduced, is, when executed so brilliantly, 
invariably welcome. A more eminently satisfactory Donna Elvira than 
Malle. Sinico could hardly be looked for. The recit. and air, “ Mi tradi 
quell’ alma ingrata” (not in the opera when produced at Prague), is one 
of the most trying dramatic scenes in existence; but Mdlle. Sinico finds 
no difficulty in it, and not only sings it well, but invests it with 
significant expression. In the trio of Masks (‘« Protegga il giusto Cielo” 
her voice mingled gratefully with the voices of Mdile. Titiens mt 
Signor Gardoni; and this, as usual, was greeted by a loud “ encore,” 
which, as usual, was readily accepted. Yet another “encore” was 
obtained for the air, “‘ Vedrai carino,” by Mdlle. Sarolta, whose Zerlina 
is a performance remarkable for animation; and again another for “II 
mio tesoro,” which, though general and hearty, Signor Gardoni was 
modest enough to decline. Signor Bossi (Leporello) earned no little 
applause by his careful and demonstrative reading of the famous 
“ Madamina, il catalogo ;” Signor Foli was all that could be wished as 
the Commendatore; and Signor Casaboni something more than was 
desirable as Masetto. The overture and orchestral accompaniments 
were played from first to last in perfection, under the able guidance of 
Signor Arditi. 

The performances of the week were crowned on Saturady night by 
the most brilliant of them all. The opera was Ji Franco Arciero, the 
Italian version of Weber's Der Freischiitz, of all German operas perhaps 
the most intensely German. The first time this very characteristic 
production was heard on the Italian stage was at the Royal Italian 
Opera, in 1850, when the principal parts were sustained by Madame 
Castellan, Mdlle. Vera, Signor Maralti, Herr Formes, and M. 

It was again brought out in 1851, with Signor Tamberlik, vice Signor 
Maralti, as the tenor, and other changes of less importance, since when 
it has been laid aside. The revival of Der Freischiitz is as creditable 
to Her Majesty’s Theatre as were the revivals of Fidelio, Medea, and 
dl Flauto Magico, which did so much to restore that establishment to 
its old position among the foremost lyric theatres of Europe. The 

event, however, is one of too genuine an interest to be dismissed in the 
short space we have left ourselves to record it. Enough for the present 
that the four principal characters were sustained by Mdlles. Titiens 

and Sinico, Signor Stagno and Mr. Santley ; that the opera is placed 

upon the stage with singular completeness; that, thanks to the presid- 

ing genius of Signor Arditi, the first performance, instead of being, as 

is too frequently the case, a “‘ grand dress rehearsal,” was irreproachable 

on all sides; that Mr. Telbin has contrived an “ Incantation” scene, 

which, without the aid of fireworks, is the most original, fanciful, aud 

effective we can call to mind; and that Weber’s genial, beautiful, and 

romantic music was listened to with as much interest as though it had 

been written yesterday—as though, in fact, the representation, instead 
of taking place at her Majesty’s Theatre on the 28th of October, 1865, 

had been taking place at the King’s Theatre, Berlin, June 18, 1821, 

The perpetual freshness of this German music is even more remarkable 

than itsartisticform. There are things in it which not only can never die 

but can never growold. The stampof inventive genius is on almost every 

phrase. Notwithstanding its many beauties, this can hardly be said of 
Oberon; nor, despite its far moreaspiring andambitiousdesign, of Luryanthe, 
Weber’s own favorite, and the favorite of his most enthusiastic i 

both later productions. But the truth is, that in Der Freischiitz the 
genius of its composer culminated. He never rose to so high a mark 
before, and never soared higher afterwards. It was the md gam 
of his artistic life, just as Don Giovanni was of Mozart's, Fidelio the 
C minor Symphony of Beethoven's, Elijah of Mendelssohn’s, Guillaume 
Tell of Rossini’s, and La Muette di Portici of Auber’e. 


Potrtecunio InstiruTion.—On Monday evening Mr. Frederick 
Chatterton, the eminent a delivered a new concert lecture at 
the above institution, entitled, Zhe Adventures of an Artist in search of 
Fame, to a crowded audience, who appeared throughout to be high] 
gratified. As a matter of course, the fame which Mr, Frederic 
Chatterton had won for himself had preceded his appearance. Mr. 
Chatterton performed some pieces of his own composition with admir- 
able effect. Of these two were encored, viz., The Recollections of 
Ireland and The Nymph's Revel. As compositions they are original in 
conception and skilfully developed. One can hardly conceive anything 
more graceful than Zhe Nymph's Revel, the latest of Mr Frederick 
Chatterton’s productions. Miss Fanny Haldane sang the vocal illus- 
trations with much taste. 
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AUTUMN MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


I have been staying here for two or three weeks, and, being a 
constant reader of the Musical World, 1 venture to write you some 
account of operatic matters here. I have of course heard the Africatne. 
I had never heard it before, and it is impossible to form an opinion of 
so elaborate a work on a single hearing. Nevertheless, I must say I 
was immensely pleased and impressed. ‘The music is magnificent, and 
the finales grand in the extreme. The general execution was very 
fine. Mdlle. Marie Saxe sang splendidly, and nothing could exceed 
the richness and exquisite taste displayed in the mise-en-scéne. The 
opera is given three times a week, and still draws immense audiences. 
The Opéra-Comique is giving a round of stock pieces. I heard that 
most charming of all comic operas, Le Domino Noir, lately. Malle. 
Cico was a delightful Angela; she is very handsome and lady-like, 
with a wonderful oval face, acts well, and is a graceful and finished 
singer. That handsomest and most riante of soubrettes, Mulle. Belia, 
was a very good Brigitte, and M. Léon Achard as Horace was, I think, 
perfection. I never heard a more delightful singer of the opéra- 
comique school, nor, I think, one who combined so many requisites for 
success. I have also heard Haydée, Marie, and Zampa. The first is 
one of Auber’s weaker operas, but contains some very pretty music, 
and in this again Mdlles. Cico and Belia and M. Achard were all 
inimitable. I was delighted with Zampa. Excepting the brilliant 
overture, I had never heard any of the music before. It is lovely, 
especially that of the first act. ‘I'he second and third are weaker, but 
the final duet is one of the most beautiful and passionate I ever heard. 
M. Montaubry as Zampa is very fine, and Mdlle. Monrose, an elegant- 
looking woman with a small voice, which she makes the most of, was a 
charming representative of Camille, and sang with great neatness and 
skill. Marie is not so good as Zampa, but is very pretty in parts. I 
liked the overture extremely, though it is not equal to that of Zampa. 

At the Italiens things look anything but flourishing, and every one 
complains of the inefficiency of the management. I went one night 
to hear Luecrezia Borgia. Madame Penco was the heroine. She 
omitted the cabaletta of her first air; why, I do not know, as she was 
in good voice, and sang like a finished artiste, but she cannot look the 

rt, and her acting wants dignity and force for such a character as 

ucrezia. She is, however, heard to greater advantage in a compara- 
tively small house like the Italiens than in a large theatre like Covent 
Garden. Mdlle. Grossi made a very successful debdt as Orsini, thanks 
to her fine voice, and her modest, unassuming demeanour. With such 
distinguished natural gifts she ought to rise to the summit of her 
Sn and has already made much progress since she was first 

eard in London; at present flexibility is the chief thing wanting in 
her singing. Signor Fraschini sang magnificently, but he is the most 
careless, indifferent actor I ever saw. A Signor Selva took the part of 
Alphonso, and was as bad as bad could be. ‘The representatives of the 
other characters were beneath mediocrity. The chorus is meagre in 
quantity and quality, the orchestra coarse aud incomplete, and the new 
conductor utterly incompetent. There could not be a more striking 
proof of M. Bagier’s unfitness for his post than the fact of his having 
changed his conductor three times during the three seasons of his manage- 
ment. Last year Signor Bosoni conducted, and under his guidance the 
band improved considerably, but at present the state of things is as 
bad as possible. The following evening I heard Don Pasquale, Malle. 
Vitali was Norina. She has improved considerably since you heard 
her in London, and sang her music very nicely, but her voice is weak, 
and was often quite overpowered by the orchestra. The tenor Signor 
Baragli was weakers till, and frequently quite inaudible. His singing of 
“Come Gentil” was painful to listen to, and we feared a break down 
at every note. Don Pasquale found a capital representative in Signor 
Scalese. ‘T'o me the real treat ot the evening was the finished and 
artistic singing of Delle Sedie as Malatesta. He is one of the most 
thoroughly cultivated artists I ever heard, and in such a theatre as the 
Salle Ventadour his deficiency of power is not felt. The orchestta 
scrambled through the accompaniments anyhow, and managed through- 
out the evening to be always either before or after the singers. Rigoletto 
is announced for Monday, but there is not much inducement to go. 

Herold’s Pré-auz-Clercs is to be given on Tuesday at the Opéra- 
Comique, and as that will be my last evening in Paris, I hope to be 
able to hear it. Of this, of La Fliite Enchantée at the Theatre Lyrique, 
and of a few other matters, I hope to give you some account in my 
next letter. 
ease Paris, Oct. 21 

In my last letter I promised to give you some account of La Fliite 
Enchantée, which they are now giving at the Theatre Lyrique. The 
opera is here arranged in four acts, an improvement, I think, on the 
original version, where it is played in two. The execution was, upon 
the whole, very praiseworthy. One could not but regret that the part 
of Pamina is comparatively a slight one, so exquisitely is the music 








sung by Madame Miolan-Carvalho, who is, in my opinion, the most 
perfect artist now on the opera-stage. It is, however, only in a mode- 
rately-sized theatre, like the Lyrique, that one can form a right esti- 
mate of her matchless talent. Her great drawback has always been a 
deficiency of physical power, and this has seriously militated against 
her being properly appreciated in London, where, moreover, it has been 
her lot to sing in the large theatre at Covent Garden, the acoustic 
properties of which are, as every one knows, not by any means of the 
first order.* At the Theatre-Lyrique, on the other hand, she is able tojdo 
herself full justice, and whether as Marguerite, La Reine ‘'opaze, 
Cherubino, or Pamina (it has been my good fortune to hear her in all 
these parts), she is unrivalled by any other singer. I shall never 
forget her singing in the well known duet in this opera, with Papageno 
(Troy). It was consumfhate. Mdlle. Nilsson as the Queen of Night 
was remarkably good. Although very young, being stiil I believe, 
under twenty-one, she sings with wonderful brilliancy and verve, 
attacking the trying altissimo notes of both her airs with a clearness 
and precision quite astonishing. She has further the merit, only too 
rare, of singing alwaysin perfect tune. M. Troy was Papageno, singing 
admirably, and acting with genuine humor. M. Depassio made an 
imposing looking Sarastro, and sang his great air “ Qui sdegno” (IL 
forget the French words) very finely. M. Michot was a very inferior 
Tamino, extravagance and coarseness being the distinguishing features 
of hi. performance. The representatives of the genii and fairies were 
not above mediocrity, and the band, though cleverly drilled by the 
conductor, M, Deloffre, sounded miserably poor and thin, after the 
magnificent orchestra of Her Majesty’s Theatre. ‘The scenery and 
dresses were rich and in good taste. 

I went to the Theatre Frangais last Saturday, to see Le Supplice 
d'une Femme, the authorship of which was the source of such contention 
in the spring. The subject of the play is, as you probably know, very 
objectionable, and consequently unfit for translation ; but, if any thing 
could redeem such a piece, it would be the exquisite and touching 
embodiment of the heroine by Mdlle, Favart, and the finished acting 
of M. Reigner. I never saw either appear to such advantage. A 
little girl named Marguerite also acted-very prettily, and shewed a 
great deal of promise. 

On Tuesday Hérold’s Le Pré-auz-Clercs was revived at the Opera- 
Comique, and attracted a very crowded audience, myself among the 
number. What a pity it is that so gifted and charming a composer as 
Hérold should be so little known and appreciated in Kngland, 
am not quite sure whether I prefer Zampa, or Le Pré-auz-Clercs. 
Perhaps the former, in right of its delicious overture, in right too, 
perhaps, of private associations which have no place here. But Le 
Pré-auz-Clercs is full of charming music, ‘The overture, on thémes 
afterwards worked into the opera, is brilliantly scored. In the first act 
the most noticeable features are, a duet for Girot and Nicette, the 
leading motif of which, “ Les rendez-vous de noble compagnie,” is very 
pretty, and was most spiritedly sung by M. Crosti and Malle, Girard ; an 
air for the tenor ‘‘O ma tendre amie,” and .a trio for Marguerite, 
Isabelle, and Mergy. The introduction to the second act contains a 
lovely solo for the violin (exquisitely played), the theme of which is 
identical with the slow movement of Isabelle’s grand scena, “ Jours de 
mon enfance.” Bellini, has I suspect, borrowed from it the well known 
barytone solo in Beatrice di Tenda. The rest of this act is made up of 
a series of concerted pieces, all of great merit, especially one, “ Quelle 
demarche solennelle,” and the finale is magnificent. ‘The gem of the 
opera, however, is a trio “ C’en est fait” in the third and concluding 
act. It was exquisite, and sung to perfection by Mdlles. Cico and 
Monrose, and M. Achard. Its effect was electric, and the encore 
instantaneous. The finale of the opera was, 1 thought, too hurried; 
but, as the audience at this theatre make it a rule to rush from their 
seats the instant the opera gives any sign of coming toa close, I could 
not very well form any opinion about it. I have never been able to 
hear more than half through the lovely finale of Le Domino Noir (one 
of the loveliest finales to one of the most charming operas extant) in 
consequence of this most unpleasant custom, ‘The opera was remark- 
ably well sung. Madlle. Cico as Isabelle was admirable. She looked 
very handsome in her various costumes, and sung with even more than 
her usual brilliancy and charm. ‘To particularize, her execution of 
the air “ Jour de mon enfance,” with its amazingly difficult cabalet/a, 
was beyond all praise. Mdlle. Cico executes the most trying florid 
passages with perfect ease and fluency. “Mdlle. Monrose was a 
handsome and gracieuse Marguerite, looking and dressing the charac- 
ter admirably, and singing with great taste and expression, though 
deficient in power. Mdlle. Girard was excellent as Nicette ; she is uot 
pretty, but is a very good comic actress, playing every part, whatever 
it may be, with thorough “ enjouement,” and she sings with an amount 
of volubility surprising even in a vocalist of the Opera-Comique school. 





* Qur Correspondent is mistaken. The acoustic properties of Covent 
Garden are of the “ first order."—D. Perers. : ~ 
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The ungrateful réle of Comminge was played by M. Couderc, the 
evergreen, whose powers appear yet untouched by time. Lastly, M. 
Achard was Mergy. He may have been a little out of voice at the 
beginning of the evening,—or, was it, that the very trying and diffi- 
cult air, ‘* Ce soir j’arrive,” showed that there was a limit to the capa- 
bilities even of this delightful singer? Certainly he did not seem in full 
possession of his powers at the commencement of the opera. However, 
as the evening went on, he quite recovered himself, and sang and acted 
as irresistibly as ever, with that finish, brilliancy, and entrain which 
never fail to carry the whole audience along with him. M. Achard 

ssesses, 1 think, almost every attribute to command success, but to 
me he has one merit above all others, namely, that thorough breeding, 
the charm of which both on the stage and elsewhere is so rivetting. In 
brief, as an English friend sitting next to me said, “He is such a 
gentleman.” © The opera was very well got up, the dresses in particular 
being magnificent. 

I must here close my chronicles of Paris music. I believe I have 
omitted to notice a very charming young tenor, M. Capoul, at the 
Opéra-Comique, who is rapidly rising in popular favor, and a still 
younger tenor, M. Leroy, who has indeed only lately made his début, 
but who sings with a care and finish indicative of good training in a 
good schvol. M. W. 

Hotel Mirabeau, Rue de la Paiz, Oct. 1865. 

Qe 

THE NEW CHURCH OF ST. PETER AND ITS ORGAN. 


This very beautiful little church, built from the designs of Mr« 
Raphael Brandon, architect, is situate on the east side of Great Wind- 
mill Street, a few paces from the top of the Haymarket, and standing 
in juxtaposition with the far-famed Argyll Rooms, ‘I'he church being 
hemmed in by secular buildings, one side of the structure—the western 
end—only is seen. This ranges with the houses of the street, and 
presents a handsome Gothic facade built in fine dressed Bath stone, 
the more prominent features of which are, a lofty gable, with a large 
four-light tracery window, and centrally below a recessed porch, 
massive columns in pairs set depthwise, carrying the superstructure, 
two bold buttresses, terminating in crocketed pinnacles dividing the 
elevation in its width into three parts, indicative of the interior 
arrangement. At the two extremities of the elevation are octangular 
turrets, the apex of the nave being finished with a foliated cross. 

The interior presents a lofty clorestoried nave with north and south 
aisles, and apsidal chancel, having a semidomal roof. ‘The arcades of 
the nave are of five bays; the supporting columns being circular shafts 
with richly foliated capitals. ‘The corbels forming the bases of the 
mouldings, &c., are sculptured into figure-heads, These heads are very 
numerous, and are noticeable for their varied expression—all, more or 
less, of spiritual character ; very beautiful examples of the carver’s art. 
There is already a good deal of stained glass in the church, and more 
for it is in a forward state of preparation. The windows already in, are 
all gifts, some of them by the Messrs. Sutton, their own work. Those 
in the apse has been at the charge of Mr. Bowman, the eminent 
surgeon of Clifford Street, and one small one at that of Lady Rennie. 
A transept-like chamber near the chancel at the south side contains 
the organ, the front of the instrument coming only a trifle in advance 
of the face of the side wall of the main building, its woodwork and 
pipes being handsomely illuminated in gold and color. The case—or 
the screen, as in this instance it would be more appropriately called— 
and its decoration is after that of the large instrument set up about the 
same time and by the same builders (Messrs. Gray and Davison) in 
Hereford Cathedral, the design of Mr. George Gilbert Scott. 

The church interiorally has preparation in block for much more 
stone carving, and the roofs and side walls are specially designed for 
the reception of ornamentation in color. When these works shall 
have been introduced—and the advances in that way already made 
promise fair for their accomplishment at no very distant day—this will 
really be a most effective interior. Mr. Berrisford Hope—no mean 
authority in such matters—in a paper on metropolitan church extension, 
which received the widest circulation, distinguishes this church as one, 
if not che handsomest of the more modern of London sacred edifices, 

The church was founded at the instance of the Rev. John E. Kempe, 
A.M., rector of the parish of St. James, Westminster, in whose parish 
It is sitnated, at a cost—inclusive of the stipulated minimum invest- 
ment for endowment, and the half rood of ground it stands on—of 
£13,500, raised*by subscription, by far the greater portion, however, 
having been obtained by Mr. Kempe in very large sums from a few of 
his aristocratic friends and admirers, gifts in conviction of the import- 
ance of getting the church more extensively at work among the 
London masses, another considerable portion of the fund having been 
—through the influence of the pulpit—drawn from the rich, casual 
hon-parishioner worshippers at his church in Piccadilly. 

T his is an instance of church building in its features differing very 
materially from the generality of metropolitan church buildings. 











Ordinarily, the circumstances of metropolitan church building is simply 
a consequence on the progressive increase of the town, and are after 
this manner: new neighborhoods rise and the new houses become 
inhabited by the well-to-do classes, whom the desire to get better and 
more genteel residences have brought thither. Feelings of religion, 
family position, and the display of fashion combine to create in the 
new residents a desire for church accomodation near at hand, and all 
but too gladly aid in bringing about the desideratum. And as the 
well-appointed and convenient district church enhances the letability 
of the houses, the owners of these properties but further their own 
interest by promoting and contributing to the work; and thus by 
their united efforts the creation of a new suburban church is rendered 
comparatively an easy matter. In the instance of church building, 
however, here under consideration, these conditions stand reversed. 
Here the district sought to be served is an old one, the houses, once the 
residences of the wealthy, but now by subdivision (each house perhaps 
into half a dozen separate tenements) absorbing a dense population 
ot the artisan classes, But with these people church matters present 
little interest. Indeed, not the most remote manifestation of desire 
to have a church brought to them to go to was anywhere discernable; 

nor will they go to the church now that it is provided them; 

it is only by the force of mission work and incessant coaxing that any 
of this people can be induced to adopt the habit of occasional church- 
going. Apathy and poverty here so prevailed, that not a half per cent 
of the cost of this work is re-traceable to contributions by the district— 
tenant or landlord, or as in any way coming from those seeking church 

accommodation for themselves. Here pure benevolence had to do it 

all. Yet to the comforting reflection of those whose pious offerings 

were the means to the accomplishment of the work—notwithstanding 

this first apparent absence of appreciation of this provision for their 

spiritual well-being ; the thing grows in favor, and it gradually becomes 

more obvious that—in due time, through the continuous action of the 

agency above adverted to—the worship here will show a goodly 

gathering of that particular section of the people which it was the end 

of the whole scheme to serve. Weare told that there is more joy in 

Heaven over the reclamation of one repentant sinner than over the 

ninety and nine that needs no repentance. 

In the little committee (composed of a few of the larger subscribers 
to the church and a few tradesmen of the parish) which Mr. Kemp 
had called around him to aid him in the undertaking was Mr, Crane 
of Regent Street, who had been churchwarden of the parish for a num- 
ber of years, a musical amateur and organist, and who, during his 
tenure of parochial office, had been mainly instrumental in setting up 
already three new organs in the churches of the parish. Mr. Crane 
from time to time during the building of the church raised the ques. 
tion of the organ in the committee, urging the desirability of making 
the supplying of the instrument a part of the committe’s business, so 
that the church should be handed over to the new parish at once com- 
plete in all its requisites; and suggesting the setting down of £500 as 
the item necessary for the purpose. A proposition, however, to which 
the noble members of the committee ever demured, alleging that the 
provision of the organ was clearly a matter for the congregation, 
Although the proposition never became successfully entertained, there 
was up to a certain period in the committee’s proceedings every expec- 
tation that a subsidy would eventually be voted towards the organ; in 
amount governed by the state of the committee’s exchequer when the 
church became finished. But this expectation came only to a dis- 
appointment, for just as the building was being brought to a com- 
pletion and the committee were congratulating each other on the 
probability of a balance on the right side of the banker’s-book when 
the work would be finished, when a claim was put in on behalf of the 
owner and occupier of an adjoining house for compensation for an 
alleged damage to the light of two miserable rooms of a most miser- 
able dilapidated tenement by the proximity of the high church wall. 
The satisfying of this claim at an expense of £450 deprived the organ 
affair of the expected subsidy—a disappointment, the mortification of 
which was the greater by the reflection that the cause was but a species 
of robbery committed on sacred funds, since the house in question, 
instead of being subsequently seen to become of depreciated value has, 
on the contrary, by the effect of some repairs and a cleaned face, but 
more particularly by the general improvement the immediate locality 
has undergone by the bringing of the church here, been given an 1m- 
proved value of, perhaps, a hundred per cent. ; whilst the other sharer 
in the plunder was by it enabled to set up in a much larger way of 
business in another place. E 
Undismayed by this disappointment or by the uncheering prospect 
which the attempt to accomplish the providing anything like a respect- 
able work by the congregation and district presented, Mr. Crane now 
leagued himself with the incumbent of the new church (Rev. George 
Smith) for an effort to compass the provision of an organ by an inde- 
ndent subscription, His friend, Mr. Clarkson of Coventry Street, 





sare previously signified his willingness to join in the work, and by 
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the addition of a few members of the young congregation, viz., Messrs. 
Thomas Abbott, Olivier, Gordon, Hall, Wimpris, Bonham, Thompson, 
and Green, a good working committee was formed. No little alarmed, 
however, were most of these gentlemen when the committee yielded 
to the proposition of Mr. Clarkson and Mr. Crane to go in for an organ, 
the first outlay of which was to be £400, the more general feeling being 
to confine the total expenditure on the object to less than half that 
sum. A bold step certainly, bearing in mind the admitted probability 
that the assigned distriat—from the poverty of its population and their 
manifest indifference in the matter of their new church—was scarcely 
good for a tythe of the amount, asalso that the aristocratic quarter of the 
parish could not be entered on in search of aid for the organ, that region 
being the preserve of the Mother Church, and was not to be poached 
npon; besides which, it was the place where the money came for the 
building of the church, and the field had to be once more drawn to 
make up the deficiency on the building account, This much decided 
on, the specification of an organ was got out, and from it as much of 
the pipe-work and other matters as could best, for the moment, be 
dispensed with and subjoined at a future period, was struck out as 
would keep the first cost within the £400, and a conditional agreement 
embracing these provisions clearly laid out was entered into with 
Messrs, Gray and Davison for the building. The zeal in the cause 
infused into every individual of this little conclave, through the influ- 
ence of the presidency of the much respected incumbent (Mr. Smith), 
had important effect to the final issue. So earnestly, and success- 
fully had some plied their friends and accquaintances far and near for 
donations to the work, that the subscription-list- soon showed one 
moiety of the amonnt of the estimate subscribed—the point stipulated 
at the outset as that justifying the order for the instrument being 
given,—this latter having been done, in due course the organ appears 
in its place with all the conditions of the agreement fulfilled on both 
sides, and this without a single word of complaint or dispute on the 
part of either employers or employed. Nor should it be omitted men- 
tioning here that in the subscription list, music itself stands the largest 
contributor. By diverting—with the kind-consent of that party—the 
objects of two of the periodical concerts of the choir of the parish church 
(St. James's, Piccadilly), usually held under the conduct of Mr. Bur- 
rows, organist, and Mr. Martin, choir-master of that church, the sum 
of £100 was directly added to the fund. This satisfactory state of the 
“ profit and loss” account of these little undertakings in aid of the funds 
was, however, largely due to the gratuitous assistance on the occasions 
rendered by some distinguished members of the art, and whose names 
would be gladly mentioned here and everywhere possible, chronicled 
to their honour, but that the publication of the example might subject 
them to inconvenient importunities for the like service from other 
quarters. The total expenditure on the work has been exactly the 
£500 originally estimated for. 


P.S.—During the twelve years that the Rev. J. E. Kempe has been 
rector of St. James’s he has collected in voluntary subscriptions and 
spent in furthcrance of the one object of Church Extension in his parish 
upwards of £2,000, irrespective of the stipends of the additional clergy 
and scripture-readers which the movement has involved. With a part 
of this fund he has founded another mission in the parish, and an eccle- 
siastical district embracing the part about Great Marlborough Street 
has been partitioned out of it. The preliminaries for the permanent 
church are now engaging Mr. Kempe, the building of which he thinks 
to accomplish, relying for the wherewith for the work to the forth- 
coming of further voluntary aid, 

( To be continued.) 





A Rexic or Grerry.—At a recent sale there was sold a manuscript 
written by Grétry, eontaining some curious details of his early life. 
The following, for instance, is an account of an incident which happened 
to him when he was twelve years of age:—* Where I was born, it is 
the custom to tell children that God never refuses them what they 
ask on the day of their first communion. 1 had, long previously, made 
up my mind to beg that He would cause me to die on the day of 
that august ceremony, if 1 was not fated to be.an honest man and 
celebrated in my profession. That same day, I was brought face to 
face with death. In the afternoon, I went up to the towers, to see the 
men strike the wooden bells, of which process I had not the slightest 
idea. A beam weighing three or four hundred pounds fe!! upon my 
head, and I was knocked down senseless. The churcl wa den ran off 
to the church to get me extreme unction. I recovered my senses 
during his absence, and had some difficulty in recollecting where I was. 
‘They showed me the beam which had struck meon the head. “ Well,” 
I said, touching my head with my hand, “ since I am not killed, I 
shall be an honest man, and a good musician.” 


Costentz.—Herr Max Bruch has been appointed to succeed the 
ate Herr Lenz as Capellmeister. 


THE NEW STOLBERG LOZENGE. 
(From Punch.) 


“ A few days ago,” says the Berlin Correspondent of the Times, “Count Stolberg, s 
Major in the Prussian Life Guards, and Brother to the President of the Prussian 
House of Lords, at the Palazzo Farnese, in solemn audience, presented to the King, 
Francis the Second, a costly silver shield, the result of a subscription among his 
political friends, an exquisite piece of embossed workmanship, representing the 
ex-King in the act of slaying numerous revolutionary demons. The Count deliver. 
ed the following address on the occasion :"—“ Sire —Four years ago your Majesty, 
and her Majesty the Queen, graciously condescended to accept from the hands of 
Prince Sayn Wittgenstein an address bearing the signatures of some hundreds of 
German noblemen. In it we begged to present to your Majesties the tribute of our 
profound respect, availing ourselves of that opportunity to declare in the face of 
the world that, unless restrained by the allegiance we owe to our own Sovereigns, 
we should have all hastened hither, sword in hand, to take part in the defence of 
Gaéta, and to die on its walls for the principle of Legitimacy. In the same address 
we begged permission of your Majesties to present you a shield commemorating 

e defence of Gaéta. I have now been charged by Prince Sayn Wittgenstein, 

rince Furstenberg, Count Ebbach, Count ‘Leiningen, and Count Stolberg, whe 
drew up that address, to place this shield at the feet of your Majesty." 


Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard, 
And some may have swallowed the same; 

But let the Stolberg lozenge henceforth be preferred 
To a region of loftier fame. 


’Twas Count Stolberg, a Major of Prussia’s Life Guard, 
Who the shield to Bombino conveyed, 

For which Prussia’s bold junkers had clubbed, to reward 
The pluck at Gaéta displayed. 


Ths ground-work was silver, whereon was embossed 
Bombino ‘in act to destroy 

Revolutions fell demons, all abjectly tossed 
At the feet of the bright Bourbon boy. 


Why heed ribald scoffs by the Lib’rals outpoured, 
When they call this a pleasantry grim ; 

Since, in fact, twas not Francis the demons who floored, 
But the d who, how, floored him. 


Since instead of a King’s and a soldier's defence 
Bombalino, Gaéta’s siege through, 

Lay perdu in a bomb-proof, in terror intense— 
A case of the funk that’s called blue ? 


Pruss Junkerdom’s right is to strain out the dregs 
That make Zuth’s bitter waters so strong ; 

To lift fallen tyranny up on its legs, 
And torture facts right when they're wrong. 





Brave Junkers! They scize on this chance to declare, 
In the face of an awe stricken world, 

That but for an 7/—which had somehow got there— 
At Gaéta their flag they’d unfurled. 


But somehow they didn't—so words stand for blows, 
And dondrs with donée are in cue : 

For just such devotion as Junkerdom shows 
To such heroes as Francis is due. 


Since Vox et preeterea nihil’s the yield 
Of Junkerdom’s loud loyal call, 

When measured by deeds, e’en the great Stolberg shield 
But a voice-lozenge proves, a‘ter all. 





Caetsea.—Mrs. John Maefarren’s Third Evening at the Pianoforte, 
in the Vestry Hall, Kings Road, came off on Friday, October 20, with 
brilliant success. ‘The room was crowded in every part, by an appreci- 
ative audience, who keenly enjoyed the varied and admirable selection 
of music provided for their entertainment. Mrs. John Macfarren gave 
a'very striking perfurmance of Beethoven's wonderful C sharp minor 
sonata, and rendered most effectively a Sarabande and Gavotte of Bach,_ 
the elegant final movement of Dussek’s sonata, ‘‘ Rétour & Paris,” a 
Fantasia by Prudent, an Etude by Litoltf and three pieces by Brissac— 
fantasia, *‘ Bonnie Scotland,” Caprice, * ‘The Butterfly” and Musical 
Vignette, «The sun’s last ray.” Miss Florence Dé Courcy was the 
vocalist, and proved a genial exponent of Cherubino’s passionate love 
song “ Voi che sapete,” as, likewise. Macfarren’s spontaneous “ I never 
knew my heart held fast” (Soldier's Legacy) and the Scotch Ballad, 
“ Wi a hundred pipers,” in the former displaying agreeable and expres- 
sive vocalisation, in the latter well catching the spirit of both words 
and music which so vigorously depict one of the galiant achievements 
of Prince Charlie. Mrs, John Macfarren’s playing was cordially 


applauded throughout the evening, and her animated aud brilliant 
execution of Srissac’s Scotch fantasia elicited a persistent and unani- 





mous encore. 
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New Oraan at St. Jons’s Cuurcnu, Worcester.—The new organ 
which has been for the last few weeks in course of erection by Messrs. 
Nicholson and Son, in St. John’s Church, was opened on Sunday 
last. The sermon in the morning was preached by the. Rev, Sir 
Frederick Gore Ousley, Bart., and in the evening by the Rev. T. L. 
Claughton, Vicar of Kidderminster. The collection after the services 
is to be appropriated to the organ fund. The new organ has few pre- 
tensions to mere ornamental effect, but there are twenty pipes in front 
which, instead of being gilt, are of the best blue spotted metal. The 
organ is placed on the side of the chancel, a position which is certainly 
an improvement upon that of the old organ, which stands far away at 
the west end. The new instrument is a very powerful one, and has a 
very fine swell. The following is a list of its stops :— 


Soto Orcay, CC to G, 56 Notes. Pepa Orcax, CC to F, 30 Notes, 


1, Open Diapason, S; 

2. Viol-di-Gamba, Metal 

3: Stopped Diap., Bass. Wood 
4, Claribella, Treble, Wood ... 

5. Principal, Metal .. ine 
6, a Mg? ar we Re 
7. Piccolo, ; F 
8, Spare slide for clar’tte., Metal 8 ... Couplers. 


$ . Open Diapason, Wood... 16:... 80 
oc . Bourdon, Wood ° 
ws 25. Principal, Metal 


. Swell to Great, 

. Solo to Pedals. 

. Swell to Pedals, 

. Octave to Pedals. 

. Sforzando Pedal, Solo to Swell. 
3 Comparten Pedals to Solo Organ. 
3 0. do. to Swell Organ. 
Radiatory and Concave Pedals, 


Geyerar Summary. 


324 
Swett Orcan, CC to G, 56 Notes. 
9. Bourdon, Bass, Wood 16 ... 

10. Bourdon, Treble, Wood... 16 ... 

11, Open Diapason, Metal ... 8 ... 

12. Bell Diapason, Metal . 

13. Dulciana, Metal ee 

14. Stopped Diapason, Wood 8... 

15. Principal, Metal Oui 

16. Flute Harmonique, do. .. 

17. Fifteenth, dO. ....ss0ceseeve 2 

18. Mixture, do., 4 ranks 

19. Cornopean, do 8... Solo Organ 
20. Cormopean, dO. ....eeseeeee 8... Swell Organ 

21. Oboe, do. ws Pedal Organ d 
22. Clarion, do. . Couplers sssersecssseree 5 











Total num. of stops 30 Tot. pipes 1230 


Warsaw.—( From a Correspondent.) —The Italian theatre opened here 
on the 2nd of October with the Barbiere, Madame 'Trebelli sustaining 
the part of Rosina and Signor Bettini that of Count Almaviva. ‘The 
interpreters of Figaro, Doctor Bartolo and Don Basilio are hardly worth 
naming. The splendid voice and finished singing of Madame ‘I'rebelli, 
however, and the graceful style and true Rossinian method of Signor 
Bettini, with a tolerable band and by no means a despicable chorus, 


won for Rossini’s matchless and immortal work an enthusiastic success. , 


The public were in ecstacies. with Madame Trebelli, and whether in the 
luscious Cavatina ‘‘ Una.voce poco fa,” in the sparkling and vivacious 
duet with Figaro, or in the love-melting trio “Ah! qual Colpo”— 
all of which she gave with unparalleled richness and beauty of tone— 
they applauded her vehemently. She gave for the lesson song Hum- 
mel’s “ Air and Variations ”’—which Alboni first introduced into the 
Barbiere—and was rapturously encored. Moreover, in the same scene 
Madame 'I'rebelli and Signor Bettini sang Massini's duo “1 Mulatieri,” 
and this too was bissé with acclamations. Asa finale Madame T'rebelli 
sang the waltz from Faust, the florid passages of which she mastered 
with consummate ease, and threw an animation, moreover, into her 
singing which made the performance quite exhilirating. ‘The Barbiere 
was given four times in succession, and, notwithstanding the grave 
obstacles to success of an incompetent Figaro, Bartolo and Basilio, the 
opera was recelved with signal favour. Faust followed the Larbiere 
with far less success, as the Marguerita and Mephistopheles were 
nonentities. As Siebel is not so strong a part as Rosina, Madame 
Trebelli was unable to cover the sins of others, and so the performance 
of M. Gounod’s opera, despite the excellence of Siebel and the artistic 
singing of Faust, played by Signor Bettini, proved a fiasco. Where M. 
Merelli, the director, finds his singers is more than 1, or any body else, 
ean say. Rigolctto is in rehearsal, but the fate of Verdi’s most powerful 
work may be predicted for M. Gounod’s. The part of Madde- 
lena is too insignificant for a singer like Madame Trebelli. The mana- 
ger, 1 hear, has been advised to bring out Cenerentola, or the Jialiana in 
Alert. In either opera Madame Trebelli would find the best scope for 
her great talents, 


Wixpsor.—A_ concert was given last week, by Mr. Edmonds of 
Wellington College, in the Ascot Grand Stand. Several amateurs 
and artistsassisted. Mrs. H. Barnby, and Miss Wade were the solo vocal- 
ists, and Miss Amy Coyne and Miss ‘I’, Bennet the solo pianistes. 
Several choruses were well sung by an effective choir. The room, 
which was piegantly decorated, was tashionably attended. 

Ipw.—Mr. Robert Berrington (Her Majesty’s State trumpeter) was 
found dead in his bed on Saturday last. He had been for twenty- 
seven years a member of Her-Majesty’s private band. 





MILAN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


I believe in the progress of Art. I believe also that in comic operas _ 


Rossini, with his Barbiere di Seviglia, has created a type of perfection 
insuperable; otherwise one could not easily explain that. never-failing 
effect of hilarity and joyousness which accompanies every performance 
of this work—a work which is applauded by all, young and old, igno- 
rant and wise, amateurs and masters, and by all received with equal 
favour and with equal effect. This opera, however indifferent may be 
its execution—even the execution during the present season at La 
Scala. is certainly not. an ideal of perfection—is always sure. to please 
by the charm of its eternal freshness and incomparable beauty. At La 
Scala this marvellous work is cast as follows:—Rosina, Signora Cor- 
dier ; Count Almaviva, Signor Giudotti; Figaro, Signor De Bassini ; 
Basilio, Signor Bagagiolo, &e. To do her justice, the Signora Cordier 
is much more efficient in this opera than in Maria, and sings her part 
with excellent taste; but her voice is much too small for the size of 


the theatre. However, she has left off screaming, and that is one. 


point gained. dn the Lesson Scene she introduced “The Guards’ 
Waltz,” by Godfrey,—a most graceful and fascinating melody—atid 
this she really sings well, and has once or twice been recalled. The 
tenor, Signor Giudotti; is very much below the mark, while the Figaro 
of De Bassini is above the average, and the Basilio of Signor Bagagiolo 
a most creditable performance. The last named has a fine bass voice, 
with good agility, and. evidently knows what he is about. Ina few 
days the new opera by Signor Pisani will be produced, and wili be 
followed by Verdi's new edition of Macbeth. At the Radigonda they 
have given La Sonnambula with the female tenor (tenoressa), a disgrace to 
the management and an insult to Bellini. After two nights the lady 
Elvino had to be changed for a gentleman. The Carcano will com- 
mence the autumn éeasén next month with Verdi's J Lombardi, and 
during the season Ronconi will appear in Mercadante’s Giuramento, 
L' Elisir- d’ Amore and Nabucco. At the Teatro Recommenda, Foseati 
and Nuove Ré, comedy; at the Stadera, dogs and monkeys. 
Borgo di Porta Venizia. ‘ Aros, 





AntwerP.—The theatre has been completely restored and re-deeer- 
ated. It will now contain 2000 persons, and, at the ordinary prices, the 
receipts will amount to about five thousand francs. The subscription’ 
list will yield above eighteen thousand franes a month. Hitherto it 
only brought in twelve thousand.—The first novelty will be L’ Africaine,. 
and the first performance under the direction of M. G. Hainl, conductor 
of the Paris Académie Impériale de Musique. M. Gevaert, also, has 
promised to superintend the last rehearsals of his opera, Le Capitaine 
Henriot. ; 


Mannaneiu.—The local papers are most ecstatic end unanimous in 
praising a fair débutante, Mdlle. Aurelia Wizeck, who ohose the part of 
Amina in La Sonnambula for her first appearance. If only half they 
say concerning her be true, she will soon; become one of the first 
dramatic'singers of the day. But why is she called Mdlle. Wizeck? 


“__Phcebus, what a name 

To fill the speaking trump of future fame !’” 
Wizeck ! how on earth is this needlessly elaborate concatenation of 
consonants pronounced ? 


Darmstapr.—L’Africaine has long been in preparation. The prin- 
cipal artists are perfect in their solos; they are now engaged on the 
concerted music, and the choristers on the .cheruses. All the scenes, 
except one, are painted. The celebrated “ship” will be an espeeial 
attraction, as Herr Brand, the well-known machinist, has invented a 
method for working it both more effective and more easy, it is said, 
than that employed in Paris. t 


Errcrt.—The King of Prussia has conferred the Order of: the 
Crown, Fourth Class, on Herr Joseph Golde, Royal Musik-Director-here. 


Toraav.—A concert was lately. given by Herr W. Hauptvogel, a 
blind pianist, formerly a pupil at the Institute for the Blind in Berlin, 
where he received musical instruetion from Herr Schmidt. The pro- 
gramme included the overtures to Titus, Die Eutfiihring aus dem Serail, 
Figaro, Mozart; and Iphigenia in Aulis, Gluck; Adagio from the F 
minor Sonata (Op. 2); “Salonstticke,” Oesten and Krug; “ Theme 
and Variations,” Kalkbrenner; “ Frithlingslied ohne Worte,” Mendel- 


ssohn, and some original compositions. Herr Hauptvogel’s execution, : 


considering the obstacles with which he had to contend, was very 
remarkable. 

Nartes.—No fewer than sixteen new dramatic and musical papers 
have been started here. Most of them are supported by black mail 
levied upon actors and operatic singers. When the season is at an 
end, these prints will quickly die off, to be revived next year. 
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TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS 


R. JOSEPH GODDARD has the copyright of a few 


original Musica Lectures to dispose ot.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden- 


square, N.W. : 








"HISTOIRE de PALMERIN d'OLIVE filz du Roy 

4 Fiorenvos de Macrpone et de LA Baie Grrane, fille de Remicius, Empereur 

de Constantinople, by IEAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 
of this extremely rare Romance to be sold for 81x Guineas, (no diminution of price). 


Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 241, Regent Street. 





“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 
A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 


Price to Subscribers, 5s. 
Names of Subscribers to be sent to the Office of the Muscat Wortp, 





MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 
Will give a 


SECOND RECITAL 


OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
At THE ROYAL PAVILION, BRIGHTON, 


On THURSDAY MORNING, Nov. 16, 1865, assisted by Mrs. GEORGE DOLBY 


(late Miss Marian Moss). To commence at Three o'elock, 
PART I. 
ANDANTE, in F major (No. 35)—Madame ARABELLA GoppaRD . Beethoven, 
SONG, “The Violet"—Mrs.Gwonck Dotpy . « «© «© «© Mozart, 
pene bid inAflat(Op.142) . «© «© © «© -« « Schubert. 


IMPROMPTU in A flat Sa oe et +e OROpE. 
Madame Arabetia GoppaRD. 


ROMANCE, “Rose softly blooming "—Mrs. Grorczs Dotsy . . Spohr. 
LIEDER OHNE WORTE—1., In A flat (Duet) Book 3, 2. In E 


major, Book 3. 3. In A major, “ Friihlingslied” (Spring 
Song)—Madame AkaBELLAGopDaRD) ww wg~S Mendelssohn. 


PART II. 


GRAND SONATA, in C major, Op. 24—Mdme. ARABELLA Gopparp Weber, 
BALLAD, “ The Bailiffs Daughter"—Mrs. Georce Dotsy . . Old English. 
FANTASIA, “ Home, sweet home" (by desire)—Madame ARABELLA ad 


OOeeanD’. ks ll tll tt CS « « Thalverg. 
Accompanyist—Mr. ARDLFY. 


Manager—Mr. GEORGE DOLBY. 





MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
On FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17th, 
Will give 
A PIANOFORTE RECITAL 
At the 
MUSIC HALL, HASTINGS. 








NOTICES. 


To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THe MuswcaL Wortp is ay 


Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 


To PuBLISHERS AND ComPposERS—Music for Review must be for- 


warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. 
244 Regent Street. 


To Concert GivErs.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 


ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in Tur Musical Wortp. 





Lr. ALLAN Irvine in his 41st year. 


MARRIAGE. 
On Thursday the 26th inst., at Twickenham, Mr, Beysamin Butt, 


junior, to ALLEGRA, second daughter of Mr. W. C. Sette, Mus. Doc. 


DEATHS. 
On Sunday the 22nd inst., at Windsor, Mr. Rosert Berxtneton of 


Her Majesty’s private band, and for 17 years State trumpeter. 


On Thursday the 26th inst.,.at Hende Street, Manchester Square, 
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HEINRICH WILHELM ERNST.* 


EINRICH Wilhelm Ernst, ‘the pale-faced ” violinist, one 
of the most brilliant virtuosos of the most brilliant con- 
cert-epoch, died at Nice, on the 8th October. He was born in 
the year 1814, and at an early age exhibited extraordinary 
talent. His father took him to Béhm, the then very celebrated 
professor of the Conservatory, Vienna. Bohm, an amiable man, 
full of enthusiasm for his art, soon perceived how great a future 
was in store for the boy, and acknowledged that, though the 
latter might learn music from him, he was already nearly his 
equal in practical skill. Ernst made a professional tour, and 
ended by settling in Paris, where he remained some years. He 
then commenced, without fixing his quarters anywhere, his 
travels, which were terminated only by his continually increas- 
ing attacks of illness. His most brilliant period began in 1840. 
Bériot was then in Vienna, achieving a tremendous success with 
his endless ‘‘airs variés,” and his ‘‘'Tremolo” on the theme 
from Beethoven (out of the Kreutzer Sonata), when Ernst 
appeared, played the ‘Otello Fantasia,” the ‘“‘ Elégie,” and the 
‘* Carnaval de Venise,” and with these compositions excited among 
the Viennese a degree of enthusiasm that spread far beyond the 
limits of the monarchy. His journey resembled a series of 
triumphs, bringing in pecuniary profit as well as fame. Ernst, 
who possessed a thoroughly good heart, did not save, and, on 
one occasion, sacrificed a very large sum to preserve from ruin 
a person nearly connected with him. When he was near forty, 
a diminution in his power and likewise in his success became 
apparent. The ‘* Carnaval de Venise,” which he still played, 
had lost a great deal of its attraction, and, in addition to this, 
Ernst’s execution became more aud more uncertain, his tone 
more and more effeminate ; seldom did the old fire, the pristine 
energy, burst forth, though, when it did, he was incomparable 
—a spring of deep, fervid feeling gushed forth with his tones, 
and profound was the emotion of those who listened to them. 
When past forty, he married Madlle. Siona Levy, a French, 
and not, as most of the papers have announced, an English lady. 
Young and talented, Madame Ernst still entertained the idea of 
devoting herself to the stage; at least as late as 1853, she gave 
a dramatic performance at Braden, reciting several scenes and 
poems & la Rachel.t Ernst, who kept growing worse (he was 
then suffering from gout, which eventually turned to paralysis of 
the spinal marrow), was a great deal in London, where he played 
frequently in quartets as no one had played before him; but he, 
also, paid visits to the other towns of England, and was always 
well received. At length his remaining strength failed, his 
violin was dumb—and this severed the nerve of his life, for, had 
his pecuniary circumstances been better, he would inevitably 
have perished of grief ; Death released him. 

Ernst was a truly inspired artist, a man of kindly disposition, 
rather passive than energetic, more subject to an impression 
than able to rule it, but full of good nature, and a stranger to 
intrigue and envy. Few men understood as he did how to re- 
pair a wrong committed. If he had hurt anyone’s amour propre 
he seized every opportunity of proving how much he himself suf- 
fered. A younger generation is now growing up, for whom 
Ernst’s personal character is a thing of the Past, a generaticn 
that finds satisfaction only in publicity and in great celebrity. 
Could one of the younger men belonging to it have seen Ernst 
in his good days, he might have learned that there is in the dis- 
position of a man a something for the absence of which nothing 
can compensate, a something which still supports the true artist 
long after the sayings and doings of the world have ceased to 
exist for him. 











* From the Neue Berliner Mustk- Zeitung. 
+ Her brother was for sometime the theme of public conversation from 
the fact of his having been induced, by a vision of the Virgin Mary, to 
enter the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
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(Concluded from page'674.) 
To first half of the Master’s life in Vienna may, as far as 
external circumstances are concerned, be termed a compara- 
tively happy one. As is evident, by the way, throughout his 
letters, he found sincere admirers, warm friends, and energetic 
patrons. The publishers disputed with each other for his compo- 
sitions, which the artists about him zealously exerted themselves to 
execute in an appropriate manner. It is true, however, that the 
great mass of the public were rather lukewarm, and that the 
receipts of his ‘ Academies” (concerts) sometimes scarcely 
covered the expenses. Count Wilhourski, one of the greatest 
musical amateurs of Russia, described to me, not long ago, how 
solitary he sat in the stalls, at the first performance of the Pastoral 
Symphony, and how, on being called for, Beethoven made him 
personally, so to speak, a bow, half friendly and half ironical. 
Beethoven drew, however, a tolerably respectable pension from 
several noblemen (by the State he was neither assisted nor distin- 
guished*), and was enabled to devote himself to his art as his works 
of that period prove. Worthy of remark is the offer he made the 
Viennese management to write every year, for a fixed salary, a 
grand opera, and several smaller dramatic works. The offer was 
naturally not accepted—Beethoven had composed only Fidelio for 
the stage! He made, also, a fruitless attempt to ‘* enter the actual 
Imperial service,” and said: ‘meanwhile the title of Imperial 
Copellmeister would make him very happy; if this could be 
procured for him it would render his residence there much more 
pleasant.” But nothing came of the matter. A brilliant offer 
from the King of Westphalia for him to go and settle at Cassel 
induced his patrons to give him the pension already mentioned ; 
the pension was afterwards considerably diminished, in order to 
secure him for Vienna (?). The Master was meditating, likewise, 
during—we might almost say—the whole of his life, a grand profess- 
ional tour, and yet, if we leave out of consideration short trips to 
watering places, he never quitted Vienna. His unhappy deafness 
may, with or without his knowledge, have been the obstacle which 
prevented him from undertaking anything of this kind. One's heart 
bleeds on reading, in a letter of the 2nd May, 1810, to Wegeler: 
‘Yet I should be happy, perhaps one of the happiest of men, had 
not the Demon fixed his abode in my ears. Had 1 not read some- 
where that a man must not voluntarily give up this life as long as 
he can perform a good action, I should long since have been no 
more—and by my own hand. OQ, life is so beautiful, but for me it 
is for ever poisoned !” 

Friend Breuning was right enough in advising Beethoven not to 
adopt his Nephew. This unfortunate step, taken with the most 
noble motives, occasioned Beethoven perhaps more sorrow than all 
his illness and deafness, and, at any rate, dragged him into a 
labyrinth of wretched troubles. He confided the boy to various 
teachers and institutions, in which, at one time, he had confidence, 
and, at another, not ; he desired that his charge should honor his 
mother (whom the Master himself despisedt), but that he should 
see her as little as possible, and never alone; he endeavored to 
subject his own mode of life to all kinds of restraint for his 
Nephew’s sake, the only result generally being to derange the 
youth ; and, to the very end of his existence, he imposed upon 
himself duties evidently beyond his strength. To all this must be 
added dealings with lawyers, actions-at-law, and annoyances of every 
description. Yet we instinctively perceive from all this that it was 
grateful to him to feel like a father—to be able to call a human 
being his; to name that being son. To a man of such profound 

* “ for Austria occasions me annoyance and gives me nothing towards 
a livelihood.” P. 236. 

+ We trust the Editor will pardon us for remarking that it was certainly 


unnecessary to defile a collection of Beethoven's Letters with the dirty stories 
at page 253, 











sentiments it must, after a time, be a fearful deprivation, to have 
with one’s fellow creatures no stronger relations than the light, 
superficial ones which result from the absence of any family. 
Beethoven was justified in complaining, and we ought to take 
part in his sorrow. But, had he been the father of a family, 
would he have preserved all his powers for such unceasing artistic 
productivity as that which he displayed? We have a right to 
doubt it. 

How ready Beethoven was to aid and assist others is evident from 
very many of the present letters. He seizes, with absolutely fiery 
zeal, on certain opportunities for doing so, and was certainly as 
sincere as it is possible to be when he wrote to Herr Varenna, 
Kammer-Procurator (Attorney of the Exchequer) at Gratz: 
‘* Never, from my earliest childhood, did my zeal for assisting with 
my art, whenever I could, poor, suffering humanity, yield to aught 
else, and nothing more is requisite than the inward satisfaction 
which always accompanies what is good.” It often strikes us that 
we perceive a desire on his part, despite the art which so completely 
engrossed him, of finding extra occupation in the active life of the 
world. But to so colossal an organization as his, I hardly know 
what would not appear restricted and pitiful, and he could feel well 
only when, raised above everything earthly, he roamed in that 
world which is the sole one really free. 

While, however, the mighty Master willingly extended a helping 
hand to everyone far and near, and displayed a friendly and oblig- 
ing nature, his violence and distrust produced really volcanic con- 
vulsions in his intercourse with his best friends. Of this fact, also, 
there is ample proof in his letters—on everyone of his most intimate 
friends is the death-sentence at some time or other pronounced —as 
the sentence is, however, not. intended to be carried out, a pardon 
arrives sooner or later, but always early enough. 

These letters grow sadder and sadder as they approach the end. 
We find continual bother caused by the Nephew, and in addition, 
pecuniary questions compelling Beethoven to diplomatise with pub- 
lishers ; to look up heroes for dedications ; to sacrifice his works to 
inefficient Musical Societies; nay more, even to publish for too 
trifling productions ; indeed, we should begin to feel quite nervous 
did we not know with whom we had to deal. Then, too, his 
domestic life, if we may so designate it, was of such a kind that he 
felt impelled or obliged on one occasion to shy ‘‘ half-a-dozen books 
at his housekeeper’s head,” and, on another, to hurl ‘*his heavy 
bedroom footstool at her body,” as in order to obtain a day's re- 
pose. Good Frau Streicher, to whom the sorrowful effusions con- 
cerning his household differences were addressed, must, at times, 
have had some difficulty in suppressing a smile, when the great 
Beethoven writes: ‘She has, in addition to her 12 Kreutzers bread 
money, .a roll in the morning; is this the case with the kitchen- 
maid also? A roll makes 18 florins a year.” But she interested 
herself, with sisterly love and care, for the poor, tormented man 
—— and thus her old age is connected with reminiscences of Beet- 
hoven, justas her husband’s youth was connected with reminiscences 
of Schiller. 

It was at this wretched time, that the Ninth Symphony and the 
Missa Solemnis were written! A Victory of the mind over the 
most wretched and contemptible combination of worldly things 
which for energy and grandeur is not inferior to any of the most 
renowned battles ever fought! 

No opinions of Beethoven respecting contemporary composers 
appear in this correspondence, if we except a letter to Cherubini, 
which is, it is true, of a business nature but breathes a spirit of the 
highest esteem for the Parisian master. Beethoven, however, 
troubled himself probably very little about his contemporaries. 
What cares such a leviathan for all the small fry that swim around, 
without ever being able to disturb him in his cotrse ? 
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Of the 399 Letters in“the collection only about ten date from the 
last century. Concerning the period when the mightiest develop- 


ment of this wonderful man’s mind was going on, we find in this. 


book nothing new, though in his later years there is very much 
that needs explanation, and very much that is completely unknown. 
How greatly is it to be desired that Otto Jahn would no longer 
defer fulfilling the promise he made the world of music to write 
Beethoven's Biography! He is particularly adapted for the task. 
It is to his archeological sagacity, to his love for collecting, to his 
acute judgment, and to his artistic penetration that we are indebted 
for the fact of having obtained a érue notion of Mozart’s life and 
nature, and who does not most fervently wish to do the same in the 
case of his beloved Beethoven ? 

We might compare the Titanic Master to our magnificent river, 
the Rhine, that makes itself a way through rocks and hills, becom- 
ing more and more powerful as it flows along, and spreading 
happiness and blessings around. How insignificant do the blocks 
of stone become, which, here and there, cause it to be covered with 
foam, and the sandbanks that appear at intervals, if we look down 
into its depths and give ourselves up with our whole soul to the 
contemplation of its pure grandeur! How many future generations 
will feel themselves refreshed, strengthened and elevated by its 
waters | FERDINAND HILLER. 

——— 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Wonr.p. 

1R,—English Opera has been deprived of one of its few sources 
hk) of strength by the lamented death of Mr. Wallace. It may 
now be said to have only one leg to stand upon, and that leg is Mr. 
Balfe. The whole of the musical profession has been invited to 
the national lyrical stage, but it has failed to furnish a single 
composer capable of filling the theatre for a single evening. ‘The 
middle-aged music-masters who have been so loud in their protests 
against the Balfe and Wallac2 monopoly, telling us too of the 
great things they had in store for us, have had their trial, and 
have been forced to return to their music-lessons, sadder if not 
wiser men. In every case no doubt there is a good reason for 
their failure. The book was bad, or the press was against them, 
or there was no new scenery, or the tenor was weak. Thus they 
justified themselves to their friends for remaining nothing more 
than simple middle-aged music-masters. 

What then is to become of national English Opera with but 
one veteran composer in its ranks? It is not to be ignored that 
Mr. Balfe can contribute but little more to the stage. He is 
advancing in days, and is naturally bent rather upon extending his 
leisure than increasing his honors. He has provided the streets 
with tunes for 25 years, and if he elects now to whistle and hum 
for his own amusement, who can complain? It is true that he is 
now invigorating himself with the pastimes of Biarritz, and it is 
not utterly impossible that he may, in his intervals of ennui, 
compose yet another work which shall be successful in tickling 
the town for a season. But the public is not justified in 
expecting another Satanclla from the composer of Falstaff, 
and in his absence who have we to divert us with new operatic 
music? The. truth must be told, that without Wallace 
and Balfe English opera must for the time virtually disappear. 
The directors of the opera company seem to recognize this fact. 
The features of their new season are a grand pantomime, a grand 
ballet, a grand anda small French opera. ‘These are the attractions 
for the public; but the company, willing to do something to justify 
their name, are prepared to produce any number of original Eng- 
lish operas and operettas on their “off” nights, or as preludes for 
heir pantomime, in exchange for a substantial amount of de- 
bentures. English opera has therefore arrived at the same position 
as an amateur actor who is allowed to appear in insignificant parts 





in consideration of the payment of a significant sum of money. 
The directors have I think displayed a practical appreciation of the 
value of English musie, and they will probably. get prosperously 
through their season for the. very reason that they do not propose 
performing one English opera except upon debenture nights ! 

_ The Africaine will no doubt draw until Christmas, and the pan- 
tomime, if successful, may fill the theatre for the following six 
weeks. .Another French opera, Lalla Rookh, may: possibly. find 
favour, and, with the debentures, make up for the losses of the ‘off’ 
(or English) nights. ¥ 

The Ballet is, of course, a hobby of the Directors. It is natural 
that they should say ‘‘ This delightful amusement of managing a 
theatre cannot last long—why should we not enjoy ourselves while 
we may, and have a ballet, not only in the pantomime, but every 
night ?” A very natural suggestion, in which I so far coincide 
that I should like a seat myself on the board during the run of 
Gitta la Ballerina. In the meantime, English opera is quietly 
slipping from the stage, and by the time directors become tired of 
the ballet, and the public become tired of the pantomime, it will 
cease to be used, even as the title of a theatrical prospectus. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Lombard Street, Oct. 23, 1865. Nicnoras Lang. 


To the Editor of the ‘* MustcAu. WorzpD.”” 


IR,—By private correspondents, whose letters bear out the 
accounts in the public papers, #.e., your contemporary, the 
Niederheinicshe Musik-Zeitung, has been informed that, thanks to a 
summer residence in the country, and the observance of a:course of 
treatment prescribed by a medical practitioner who formerly studie1 
under Diefenbach in Halle, Karl Formes has perfectly recovered 
his health, and with it his magnificent voice in all its strength and 
flexibility. We feel sure that the corroboration of this statement 
will afford great satisfaction to his numerous friends, both at 
Miilheim, his birthplace, and elsewhere. 

At the conclusion of the operatic season under Mr. Grover, 
Formes, it appears, returned to Hyde Park near Chicago, where 
he at length allowed himself repose and a respite from work, though 
it was a long time before he had been willing to listen to the advice 
of his friends, or had a correct idea of the real state of his bodily 
health. He committed, in common with many great singers, the 
mistake of paying no attention to the moment when they must 
either cease from singing or take a long rest. His sturdy health, 
enabling him to enjoy for so long the reputation of being one of 
the first bass-singers of his day, lel him into the error of over- 
exerting himself, and of not observing that the rust was gradually 
beginning to attack the metal of his voice. A writer in an Illinois 
paper says: “We frequently, during this unfortunate period, 
heard him sing, and could not help feeling melancholy when we 
recollected former times and beheld how the artist was now himself 
plucking the leaves from the garland of his fame. In addition, 
also, to what advancing years bring with them, there was something 
the matter with his throat, and this, of course, particularly affected 
his voice.” It was, therefore, matter of surprise when, in the last 
days ofthe month of August, Formes invited his friends in Chicago 
to a musical soirée at Hyde Park House. A very select company of 
some two hundred persons drove over, and found an audience of 
nearly as many from the surrounding neighbourhood, which is in- 
habited by the very best families. 

“ After welcoming his guests,” says the Chicago-Tribune, of. the 30th 
August, “ formes sang Leporello’s air of the Catalogue with excellent 
exprearion, and humour, and in a much better voice than that to which 


we had been accustomed for some years. He afterwards sang the 
Serenade’ from the same opéra of Donk Juan, and, last of all, Schu- 


bert’s ‘ Wanderer,’ a magnificent composition, in which he could dis- 
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play all the qualities of his voice. The principal charm of his singing 
consisted in the style and expression, though, apart from these, his high 
notes were pure and agreeable, and his lower ones, especially in the 
concluding bars, resonant and vigorous. During his residence at Hyde 
Park he safely surmounted the dangers of the evil which menaced him, 
as his voice is as full, as flexible, and sonorousas it ever was. The other 
artists, also, especially Herr Auschittz, who accompanied on the piano, 
aré entitled to our thanks for so pleasant an evening, though, of course, 
the principal interest centred in Formes.” 

Formes next gave a public concert at Crosby's Opera- house, 
Chicago, and the German Illinvis-Staat Zeitung, speaking of it, 
says, among other things : 

«« An extraordinarily numerous and brilliant crowd was collected in 
Crosby’s Opera house, to take part in a musical treat of a very peculiar 
kind. Karl Formes, our universally celebrated countryman, gave a 
grand concert, we are almost tempted to call it his opening concert, for 
with it begins a completely new epoch in the artistic career of this 
admired singer. 

“« After a few months only of rest and care, he comes forward com- 
pletely regenerated, with a fresh, full, metallic organ. His numerous 
friends and admirers confess with astonishment that Karl Formes has 
lost nothing of his old bass voice. 

“Had Chicago been the home of the great singer, the public could 
not have taken a greater interest in his recovery than they actually 
have done. Enthusiastic was the welcome, when Karl Formes ap- 
peared upon the stage, and it was some time ere the storm of delight 
subsided. » The artist was visibly affected by these marks of sympathy. 

“Seated at Knabe’s magnificent grand piano, quietly and cobastty, 
was a little, round-shouldered man, with grey locks, who frequently 
pushed up his gold spectacles and wiped his eyes—he, too. was most 
delighted at the singer’s restoration to health; nay, more delighted, 
perhaps, than any other person present, for he was Karl Anschiitz, the 
most constant and most faithful friend of Karl Formes from the begin- 
ning of the latter's artistic career. 

«+ Never, as long as we can remember, did we attend a similar concert. 
The audience were so delighted and thankful, and so lavish of their 
applause, that they appeared not to be in a concert-room, but to be 
celebrating some great and joyous family festivity. 1t would, there- 
fore, be wrong of us to look at the performance of the other artists 
through the spectacles of criticism; we, therefore, content ourselves 
with saying that the evening’s entertainment was not marred by any- 
thing, - that seldom indeed has an audience left a concert better 
satished. 

‘‘ Karl Formes will, we hear, commence, next month, an artistic tour 
to the South, and give concerts in the most important towns.” 

Nothing would afford greater pleasure to English amateurs, than 
to give Herr Formes as hearty a welcome as that which he received 
at Chicago. I trust they may soon have the opportunity of so 


doing. LAVENDER Pitt. 


oe 
To Bishley Peters, Esq. 

y lg elers,— Those are noble and touching verses on Lord 
Palmerston, and you did well to enrich your columns with so beauti- 
ful.a poem. I believe that Mr. Shirley Brooks is the author, and 
nothing which that extraordinary young man does can surprise me, 
though everything which he does must delight me, you, and all persons 
of correct judgment. But may I take the liberty of asking your 
reason for altering the epithet in the second line? In the original, 
as published in Punch, the late Premier is described as having died 
“in deep dinted harness "—a masterly touch, which sets before “ the 
mind’s eye, Horatio Mayhew,” the many fights in which the champion 
was engaged. For reasons best known to yourself, and of which I 
crave to partake the knowledge, you have printed the epithet ‘* deep 
tinted.” Edward the Black Prince was so called from the color of 
his armour, but I am unaware that our champion wore colors. 
Possibly you will explain? Whether you do or do not, believe me, 
your affectionate friend, Zamils @bvl. 

Tintern Abbey Wall. 





Tue Earl of Dudley’s persistent attack upon the Worcester 
Musical Festival has been vigourvusly repulsed by the Dean and 
Chapter. If we are rightly informed, the Earl tried to tempt the 
Chapter into compliance with his views by offering, contingently 
thereon, to increase considerably his donation to the Restoration 
}Seerh an artifice rather more ingenious than gentlemanly.— 

ader. 





BRIEF BRIEFS. 
XII, 
To Smrtry Rrooxs, Esq. 

My Dear Sarrcey Brooxs,—M. Edouard Gregoir, of Antwerp, 
has published a history of “ the King of Instruments.” Some of 
his facts are extremely interesting. Among other things, he states, 
on the authority of Mart. Capello, that the organ was employed 
by the Romans in the Circus, and that Suetonius speaks of an 
organ thus = ed by Nero. He, also, proved that pneumatic 
organs were to be found in the fourth and sixth centuries in Africa, 
Greece, and Spain; and that, according to St. Augustin, the 
Temple at Jerusalem boasted, in the fourth century, of two organs. 
About the year 640, organs were introduced into England. St. 
Dunstan, Bishop of Worcestor, had organs erected in the Abbey 
of Abingdon, and several monasteries. In the year 994, organs 
were introduced in Magdeburg and Erfurt, in 1208, at Lyons, and, 
in 1299, in Bruger. In 1350, a monk built the organ at Thorn. 
In the year, 1364, the organ in the church of St. Mark at Venics 
was erected. ‘The oldest organ in France is that at Solies-Ville, 
dated from 1508. 

Let me know when you go to Ledbury to touch the organ. I 
hear that Bather feels much indebted to your interference in his 
matter.—Yours, my dear Shirley, T. Durr Snort. 

Short Commons, Nov. 2. 

—o—— 


Muttoniana, 


Dr. Head has just been electrified by the schock beneath :— 
(By Owain Ap Mutton’s Wire.) 

At 8 o'clock a meeting of the University Court was held to elect a 
Professor of the Theory of Music. The Rector presided. There was 
a long list of candidates. The Court met in private, and the following 
is the minute of their proceedings :—“ The Court elect MX. HERBERT 
S. OAKLEY to the Chair of the Theory of Music in the University of 
Edinburgh. They cannot record their decision without stating that they have 
had at once the advantage and the difficulty of being called on to make their 
selection from a list most distinguished for the amount of genius, knowledge, 
experience, power of performance, and general reputation which it comprises." 


Dr. Head was astounded at the intelligence, and not less astounded 
at the manner of its transmission, stipulating that Mir. Bp’ Plutton 
is now in Edinburgh and may at any unanticipated second be 
expected home. He (Ap’M.) travels (flies—shoots) upon his wire. 

Nunc est bibendum, &c. 

But this athwart the argument. Poscimus! 


Fish and Volume, Oct. 20. Sob Head. 

Reppitcu.—A concert was lately held in the National School-room, on 
behalf of St. Stephen’s Church Choir Fund, which proved a great 
success. The room, tastefully decorated by Messrs Woodward and 
Glover, was completely filled by the élite of the town and neighbourhood. 
The vocal and instrumental performers were R. S. Bartleet, Eaq., J. P., 
Masters E. and H. Bartleet, W. Smith, Esq., J. P., G. C. Richards, 
Esq., A. G. Bayliss, Esq., Rev. C. F. Scarthorp, Captain Milward, Miss 
Castree, Miss Bayliss, and the Misses Richards. The gems of the 
performance were trios by Mr. Bartleet and his sons, “See our oars 
with feathered spray ;” quartette, “ Hark, ’tis the Indian Drum,” G. C. 
Richards, Esq., and daughters, and the pianoforte solos by Miss Castreo 
and Captain Milward. ‘The ladies also played the overture to Toncrede 
in a very creditable manner. Mr. Herbert Russell rendered efficient 
aid as steward.—( Berrowes Worcester Journal.) 

RoraL EnGuisH Opera.—L’A fricaine and The Mock Doctor, 
with the new ballet of Gitta la Ballerina, has been played during 
the week. Mr. H. Haigh alternately fills the part of Vasco with 
Mr. Adams. Mr. Henry Leslie's new opera of /da is in rehearsal. 

Her Magesty’s TnEATRE.—/ aust was played on Monday; Der 
Freischiitz on ‘Tuesday and ‘lhursday. ‘The revival of Weber's 
opera is an extraordinary success. 

Sicnor ArpiTI will give a series of promenade concerts at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, to begin immediately after the terminating of 
the operatic performances. 

StaNor ArbiT1 announces a series of popular voice and instrenental 
concerts, to be given presently at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Moppve. Lizsuart has returned from Paris, and sings at the Lord 
Mayor's banquet on November 9, and at Mr. Harrison's grand 
at Clifton, with Mr. Sims Reeves, on thé 20th inst. 
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ARABELLA GODDARD AT BRIGHTON. 


(Brighton Guardian, Nov. 1.) 

Yesterday (Oct. 31) Madame Arabella Goddard gave her first 
Pianoforte Recital, for the season, at the Royal Pavilion, to a 
crowded and fashionable audience. The programme presented a 
treat of the highest order. We need hardly say that Madame 
Goddard is justly considered to be England's greatest pianist ; in 
fact, not only in England, but in Continental cities, she has been 
acknowledged as the Queen of Pianists, and in this, her first 
recital, she has thoroughly proved her claim to the title ; and we, 
as compatriots, have a right to be proud of her. Let the composi- 
tions she selects be from the classical masters,—Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Weber, Mozart, or Dussek, or from the less classical but 
elegant Thalberg,—she is always at home, always perfect and 
artistic; in brief, her execution is the very soul and poetry of 
pianoforte playing. 

The Recital commenced with Beethoven's ‘‘Grand Sonata” in 

A flat, with Funeral March ; and in Madame Goddard Beethoven 
found an exponent at once masterly, brilliant, and expressive, fully 
displaying the genius and mighty resources of this grand master. 
The next performance given was a romance in G major, La Femme 
du Marin, by Kalkbrenner,in which Madame Goddard exhibited her 
great delicacy of touch and command over the instrument. In the 
melody, her portamento was most exquisite, and truly might the 
term singing be applied to the style of its execution. ‘To this 
succeeded by a study in A flat by Moscheles, anda Grande Etude in 
G flat (No. 6 in Book 1st) by Chopin (on the black keys). The 
latter being enthusiastically encored, Madame Goddard in response 
delighted her audience with Handel’s Harmonious Blacksmith. 
In Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo Capriccioso in E, Madame 
Goddard again displayed her brilliancy of finger, crispness of touch, 
and wonderful command of the piano, and at its termination was 
very loudly applauded. During the recital Mrs. George Dolby 
gave Haydn’s quaint canzonet, ‘‘My mother bids me bind my 
hair,” Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” and Sterndale Bennett's ‘* May 
Dew.” ‘This lady has a nice voice, and, with more experience, 
will, doubtless, prove an acquisition to the concert room. Part 
the second commenced with Dussek’s Grand Sonata, L’Invocation. 
This is a work in the good old school of pianoforte playing. Its 
difficulties of execution are immense; it abounds in expressive and 
melodic thought ; and simultaneously calls upon the executant for 
rapidity of fingering and neatness of touch,—the greatest display, 
in short, of skill, energy, fire and expression that it is possible for a 
pianist to give. At the same time, the J/nvocation is entirely free 
from those firework passages which characterise the music of the 
modern pianoforte school. Of the rendering by Madame Goddard 
we may at once say it was truly wonderful. Her brilliancy of 
finger, her power in the impassioned and forte passages, her deep- 
rouled expression, her cleanness and delicacy of touch in the more 
subdued phrases were marvellous, producing in her audience 
feelings of the most pleasurable excitement. ‘The recital terminated 
with Thalberg’s brilliant fantasiu, on Lucrezia Borgia. 

Great praise is due to Messrs. Potts and Co. for the admirable 
manner in which the arrangements of the Recital were carried out. 
(Brighton Gazette, Nov. 2.) 

The first Recital took place on Tuesday, in the Banqueting 
Room at the Pavilion, and although we had such a continuance of 
wet weather, there was a large and fashionable company to hear 
the gifted artist, whose appearance on the platform was hailed with 
loud applause. Her first piece was Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, 
containing the well-known Funeral March. A better interpreter 
of Beethoven does not live than,.Madame Goddard. There is a 
magic sweetness, dazzling brilliancy, and great power in all her 
performances, and the light and shade she observed in this Sonata 
were beautifully contrasted. Her next performance was Kal- 
brenner’s Romance in G major, Moscheles’ Study in A flat, and 
Chopin’s Grand Etude on the black keys. The Romance is a 
composition full of exquisite melody, and if the pianoforte can ever 
be made to imitate the voice it was accomplished by the fair artist 
on this occasion. The Study of Moscheles, as may be imagined, is 
of the most classical kind, and was beautifully rendered; but the 
Etude of Chopin seemed to please the most. We cannot convey to 
our readers the brilliancy of this performance, nor the lightning- 
like speed with which the artist’s fingers ran over the keys. ‘The 
audience were enraptured, and an unanimous encore was the 





result, Madame Goddard substituting Handel's ‘‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” her performance of which was like “ drops of oil on 
troubled waters.” We never heard a blacksmith discourse such 
music if Handel did. Another triumph was achieved by the fair 
pianist in Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo Capriecioso in BE. 
Her next performance was Dussek’s Grand Sonata, the Invocation. 
This is an excessively difficult piece, but nothing is too difficult for 
such an artist as Madame Goddard. Her’s was indeed a masterly 
performance, every movement displaying the skill of the artist, so 
much so that the gifted lady did not come within the pale of 
criticism. All she undertakes is so near perfection as to defy 
criticism, even from the most eminent in the profession, or the most 
learned in criticism. Notwithstanding the beauties she had displayed, 
her crowning effort was Thalberg’s fantasia on Lucrezia Borgia, the 
last piece in the programme. This stupendous composition would 
almost appear to set at defiance the efforts of the delicate hands 
of a lady, but Madame Goddard went to the attack boldly and 
vigorously and with the master hand of even Thalberg himself. 
We were perfectly astounded with the immense power of the bass, 
which she thundered forth in the midst of a storm of notes, execu- 
ted with her right hand. Her hearers appeared to be entirely 
taken by surprise, for they sat in mute astonishment during the 
performance, but at the close the applause was loud and long con- 
tinued. Mrs. George Dolby was the vocalist. She sang very 
sweetly Haydn’s well-known canzonet, ‘‘ My mother bids me bind 
my hair,” Schubert's “‘ Ave Maria,” and a song by W. S. Bennett, 
called ‘The May Dew.” Her voice is pleasing and her expression 
chaste. She has also an extensive register. 

Madame Goddard’s second Recital is announced for Thursday, 
November 16th. 

ee 
THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL CHAIR. 
To the Editor of the Musica, Wortp. 

Sir.—We shall perhaps not be thought unreasonable if we ask 
for a little information concerning the fund from which the Edin- 
burgh Musical Professor receives his annual salary. As the chair 
is just now vacant through the death of Mr. Donaldson, the prin 
cipal and professors of the university, who are the trustees under 
General Reid's will, would do well to inform the world what they 
do with the interest of the large sum which he bequeathed for the 
endowment. Fifty-two thousand pounds is an immense amount 
to be left for the endowment of a professorship ; and the clause in 
the will by which the General specified that the professor's salary 
was not to be less than £200 leaves a vast margin for all sorts of 
arrangements. That the Edinburgh University authorities have 
not scrupulously carried out the intentions of the enthusiastic 
military flute-player, who placed in their hands so magnificent a 
sum, we do not say. Still, south of the ‘Tweed, it is not altogether 
an unheard-of thing that the administration of charitable and 
other public trusts is all the better for a little criticism ; and as 
fifty-two thousand pounds in the ‘Three per Cents. yields an 
annual income of one thousand five hundred and sixty pounds, we 
confess to a little curiosity as to the disposal of the balance after 
the professor is paid. We are aware that the prescribed annual 
concert on the testator’s birthday, at which several pieces of his 
own composition are performed, is probably not a paying affair, 
and therefore may draw slightly upon the funds of the professor- 
ship ; but, if rightly managed, it cannot cost a large sum, unless 
the jobbery is extremely flagrant. What, then, is the actual 
salary paid to the professor for the time being, and what is done 
with the balance of the annual income—an income which far 
exceeds that of any other professorship in the kingdom? At 
present there are about twenty candidates in the field—a portion 
of them men of some little note in the musical world, but the 
majority unknown to fame. Whatever be the disposal of the 
endowment, it is clear that it does not attract many of the most 
distinguished musical theorists or composers.—We are, Sir, your 
obedient servants, Patt MALL GAZETTE. 

Salisbury Street, Strand. 

[Jf Pall Mall Gazette read the Scotch news with Hannay thing 
like attention they would have known that Mr. Herbert S. Oakely ts 
appointed to the chair under consideration.—D. PETERS. } 





Mr. Henny Lestin’s Jda has been put into rehearsal at the English 
Opera at Covent Garden. 
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BriaHTon.—(From. a Correspondent.)—Mr, Kuhe gave hi 
second ‘“ Recital ” of pianoforte music in the Banqueting Room of 
the Royal Pavilion on Wednesday, the 25th inst. There was a 
crowded and fashionable attendance. The programme was more 
than usually varied and interesting. Mr. Kuhe commenced with 
Beethoven’s Sonata Patetica, with reference to his performance of 
which our Brighton Guardian of the 1st November has the 
following elaborately digested remarks :— 


«However Mr. Kuhe may agree in the main with Beethoven's editors 
he evidently does not do so in the case of this sonata, for it was only in 
the intermediate adagio movement that any ‘pathos’ was imported. 
The minor keys in which the composition is written gave it m Mr. 
Kuhe’s hands rather an air of wildness and fantasy than grief or 
sadness. These characteristics were obtained in the ‘ grave’ and ‘ rondo’ 
movements by an extraordinary speed of tempo, Giving all due admira- 
tion to Mr, Kuhe’s great facility of execution, wonderful ‘ cleanness’ of 
fingering, and ever-present depth and sweetness of tone and strictness 
of time, we are bound to say that we would rather have had a more 
esthetic rendering than the one he gave of these two movements. We 
know it was the fashion some short time ago to actually time, to 
minutes and seconds, different performers of these sonata movements. 
But, as Mr, Kuhe has been one of the chief apostles preaching to our 
young amateurs that mentality and musical feeling are above mere 
mechanical speed, we would not wish to see him now depart from the 
standard he has himself fought for. We are sure he will take this 
remark in the spirit it is offered, especially as we feel the more con- 
strained to write it because of a similar leaning he evinced in Henselt’s 
‘Ave Maria,’ played by him for the first time here. The piece is 
nothing if not grave, devotional, and prayerful; but, in consequence of 
the strict speed at which it was played, the melody was clouded and 
the air of the composer somewhat neutralised. Of course, the pieces 
to which the above observations refer gained in vigour and crispness 
what they lost in melodiousness and variety. The rondo of the sonata 
was, especially, full of briskness and spirit. The variations of the lead- 
ing themes were splendidly close and distinct and would have been a 
triumph for any executant. But Mr. Kuhe is more, he is a virtuoso, 
and it isin that character we best like to regard him. And in this 
light, let us add that we thoroughly admired the excellent contrast 
offered by the beautiful cantabile of the adagio,—so quietly elegant and 
flowing,—to the characteristics of the preceding and following move- 
ment.” 

The Guardian says that this sonato is surnamed the Pathetique, 
which constrains me to enquire respectfully for its Christian name. 
Mr. Kuhe further played Schulhoff’s Aubade, Weber’s Polacca 
Brillante in E, Liszt’s transcription of Schubert's Serenade, his own 

Glockenspiel (which being encored he gave Herr Blumenthal’s 
caprice, entitled Les Ailes, with wingy waftiness), the ninth 
Nocturne and a Valse by Chopin. Tomaschek’s second Dilhgramb 

in which our Guardian remarks he ‘‘ was even more dilhygrainbic 
than last season”), and again his own fantasia on L’Etoile du 
Nord—all these in his very best manner. Mr. Montgomery gave 
songs by Benedict (the last—‘t Ange adoré "—encored), in both 
enjoying the advantage of Mr. Kuhe’s accompaniment. Altogether 
the ‘‘ Recital” was a great treat to the many admirers of Mr. 
Kuhe’s playing. Madame Coletti’s concert is unavoidably post- 

ned, owing to the indisposition of Mr. Sims Reeves, who had 

n especially engaged for the occasion. We hope soon to hear 
another day has been fixed for the concert by our clever towns- 
woman, and that Mr. Reeves will be well enough to sing at it. 
The Royal Literary Institution of the Albion Rooms gave a 
Conversazione on an extensive scale on Thursday, October, 26, in 
the commodious apartments of the Royal Pavilion. The entertain- 
ments offered to the numerous assembly were of a very varied 
description, including an exposition of paintings, photographs, and 
articles of vertu, several able discources with illustrations, on 
artistic and scientific subjects, a very creditable performance by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society of Romberg’s Lay of the Bell in the 
music-room, and an attractive coneert in the Banquetting-room. 
In this latter was conspicuous, M. Edouard De Paris’ admirable 
playing of his Martha fantasia, and his charming Mazurka des 
Silas. Mr. Montem Smith's characteristic delivery of Fase’s 
‘‘ Never mind the rest” and Salaman’s ‘ Celia has undone me,” 
and Miss Banks’s exquisite singing of a quaint old English ditty, 
and Mrs. John Macfarren’s expressive ballad ‘‘ One Year.” 

Benpazzi, the Italian prima donna, and Sirchia, the well-known 
primo tenoré, have gone to sing in the Italian Opera-house at Alexan- 

dria, in Egypt. 





Orvera pt Camera.—( From an occasional Contributor.)}—On Monday 
night was produced a little two-act vaudeville opera, entitled Love wins 
the day, the joint production of Mr, P. Bucalossi and Mr, J. Finlay Fin- 
layson. Mr, Bucalossi's music has very considerable merit, It contains 
ballads, duets, and choruses and Morceaux d'ensemble, which are written 
with a considerable amount of musical feeling, and a happy command of 
contrast and expression. The melodies, without exhibiting any great 
amount of originality, are free and natural, the design of the more 
complicated pieces plain and intelligible, and the general effect of the 
accompaniment extremely good. Nothing can be more simple than 
Mr. Finlayson’s story. The plot, though improbable, is managed with 
great tact and rendered sufficiently interesting, if not particularly 
natural, The dramattis persone comprised Miss Nelly Mamble (Miss 
Robertine Henderson), Miss Bridget Mamble (Miss Emily Pitt), 
Captain Spark (Mr. Whiffin), Justin Mamble (Mr. Shaw) and Dr. Rosy 
(Mr. Wilkinson) who had his benefit on Tuesday. The performance 
in respect to the principal vocalist was unexceptional, the applause and 
encores awarded to Misses Henderson and Pitt and Messrs. Whiffin, 
Shaw, and Wilkinson are testimonies to the talent of the artists, no less 
than to the merits of the work intrusted to them. Miss R. Henderson, 
who is always improving, has already become a distinguished publie 
favorite. Mr. Wilkinson sang gracefully a pleasing ballad, “ Oft mem'ry 
will recall the part,” which promises to become an established favorite. 
The scenery and appointments are highly creditable to the theatre, Love 
wins the day will draw good houses and is likely to benefit the treasury, 
It was followed by Offenbach’s bouffo opera Ching-Chow- Ii, in which 
the charming Madame D'Este Finlayson as Pet-Ping-Sing delighted 
all present by her graceful and charming singing. 

Istrnaroy.—On Thursday last, Nov. 2nd, Mrs, John Macfarren’s 
fourth evening in the theatre of the Islington Literary Society was 
given with very remarkable success, The accomplished pianist 
executed with her accustomed brilliancy and entrain quotations from 
Beethoven, the magnificent Sonata in E flat (Op. 29) from Hummel 
(the “Sonata di bravura”), from Schumann’s “ Kinderscenen” and 
the same composer’s “Im Walde,” also Mendelssohn's felicitous Rondo 
in E minor, Weber’s charming conceit “Invitation 4 la Valse,” 
Schulhoff’s sparkling “ Carnaval de Venise,” and Brissac’s “ Musical 
Vignette,” “ Butterfly,” and “ Fantasia on Scotch Airs.” This varied 
selection of pianoforte music was agreeably interspersed with voeal 
pieces, entrusted to Miss Berry, whose fresh young voice told with 
good etfect, particularly in Macfarren’s “I never knew my heart,” 
and in a barcarolle of Gounod. ‘The room was crowded in every part, 

Dusiin.—Professor Glover’s Illustrations of the Music of Ireland are 
gaining great favour with the public. The professor is ably assisted 
by Miss Rose O'Toole, whose Irish melodies have been received with 
marked approval, as also her singing of Lover’s “ Barney O’Hea,” and 
“ That Rogue Riley,” which are nightly received with applause. Mr. 
T. L. Dunne continues to sing his characteristic songs, provoking mirth 
and good humour from all present. The programme this week will 
introduce some of the most popular Irish melodies. ‘The artistic per- 
formances of Professor Glover on the pianoforte, thoroughly known to 
all lovers of art, are to be made a leading feature, The original idea 
of inviting the audience to take part in some of the melodies is a feature 
in this entertainment calculated to increase its popularity.—Jrish Times. 

‘Tensury.—The organ presented to the parish church in 1845, by th® 
liberality of Mrs. Susannah Godson, wife of 8S. H. Godson, Esq., of the 
Court-house, Tenbury, was found, when it came to be re-erected after 
the church restorations, to be much out order. Mr, Godson, on becom- 
ing acquainted with the fact, ordered the builders, Messrs. Davidson, 
of London, to replace the old clarinet stop, which was an indifferent 
reed, never in tune, and of little use for orchestral purposes, with a 
new one. This has been done, and on Sunday last it was used for the 
first time. ‘The name of the new stop is the claribella, or flute clarinet, 
which is the nearest stop approaching the orchestral clarinet, and is of 
the full compass, tenore C of a large scale, with a rich quality of tone, 
The cost of this improvement has been defrayed by Mr. Gudson, and 
it is most desirable that some kind friend would follow such a laudable 
example, and have the whole of the reed stops removed, as they have 
got very crackling and coarse, the trumpet in the Gt. organ especially, 
and replace them by more useful ones, such as oboe, cornopean and 
posaune, in place of the clarion and trumpets in Gt. and swell organ. 
Berrow's Worcester Journal. 

Rocuester Corn Excuance.—Mr. Willy’s Evening Concert, which 
is announced for Monday, November 13th, will be sappeet by the 
following distinguished artistes, viz., Vocalists—Miss Edmonds (pupil 
of Mrs. Sims Reeves), and Mr. Sims Reeves; Instrumentalists—Mr. 
Henry Webb (pianist), Mr. Willy (violin), Mr. Henry Webb (viola) 
and Mr, Guest (violoncello). 

Tue new Salie de Spectacle at Antwerp was opened on the 16th inst. 
The principal item in the opening performance consisted of the Beet 
hoven Symphony ia C minor. 
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“EDINBURGH PROFESSORSHIP Or Music.—At three o'clock a meeting of 
‘the University. Court was held to elect a Professor of the Theory of 
‘Music. The Rector presided. There was a long list of candidates, 
including Mr. Hullah, Mr. Duggan, Mr. Macfarren, &c. The Court 
‘met in private, and the following is the minute of their proceedings :— 
“ The Court elect Mr. Herbert 8. Oakley. to the Chair of the Theory 
of Music in the University of Edinburgh. They cannot record their 
decision without stating that they have had at once the advantage and 
the difficulty of being called on to make their selection. from a list 
most distinguished for the amount of genius, knowledge, experience, 
power of performance, and general reputation which it eomprises,”— 
(** Times”. Correspondent.) 

Grernwicn.—( From a Correspondent).—On Saturday, the 28th ult. 
the beautiful “sed hall of Greenwich Hospital was the scene of a 
grand display, to celebrate the opening of the South-Eastern Indus- 
trial Exhibition, which was inaugurated by Viscount Sidney, K.C.B., 
in the presence of a large and brilliant assemblage. One of the prin- 
cipal features of the day, apart from the addresses delivered on such 
occasions, was the production of a new musical masque-cantata from the 
pen of Mr. James Watkins, the music composed by Mr. Henry Baumer, 
Professor, Royal Acadmey of Music, and at Dulwich College. The 
work was produced under adverse circumstances, as by some mischance 
the parts had been delayed for the orchestra, so that the accompani- 
ment was an ordinary cottage pianoforte and two harps. _ 
composer himself presided, thus leaving the chorus without a con- 
ductor.. I am happy to express my belief that the Triumph-of Labour 
will well bear repetition, and when performed with an efficient orche- 
‘stra and chorus will be much admired. Mr. Henry Baumer was re- 
called after the performance and greeted with loud and prolonged 
applause. 

A new theatre is in course of erection at Busseto. It will be opened 
on the first of the coming year, and be entitled Teatro Verdi. ‘I'he 
maestro, himself a native of Busseto, will, it is said, conduct the open- 
ing performances. 





“MUSIC, &c., RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Nove.io & Co.—“ Art thou weary,” hymn by W. Boyp. 


Advertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching. the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani 

Lab lache; and many of the Clergy and Stat » fully establish its great virtues 

No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of al 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THIRD EDITION. 
THE VOICH & SINGING 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
_TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
THIRD EDITION (Revised and Sammeae) which is published THIS DAY. 
price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent-strect. W. 




















MUSICAL VIGNETTE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
“THE SUN’S LAST RAY,’ 


JULES BRISSAC. 


“ The following beautiful and highly suggestive lines from Byron head the first 
page of this aptly styled “ Musical Vignette,” and would appear to have given 
Tise to the elegant musical ideas which follow :— 


“ When the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer's twilight weeps itself away, 
Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart, as dew along the flower ?” 


“* The piece, an andante in F major, consists of a very sweet and expressive 
melody, laid in the tenor part of the instrument, the left hand crossing the right 
with a light accompaniment, which, after an easy, natural progression into the 
key of A minor, is repeated, this time an octave higher, with an accompaniment 
of semiquavers. The same melody then again appears in the lower register, and 
is now accompanied by delicate arpeggi in triplets; and the third verse,.as it were 
of the song is supplemented by an effective coda, which is in perfect keeping with 
the rest. ‘Thus, simple as this little piece is in its construction, it is nevertheless 
extremely telling in its effect, and will, or we are much mistaken, prove quite a 

‘ drawing-roem success."—Zhe Queen, Sept. 30th. : 


Published by Hurcuiras & Roman, 9, Conduit Street, 


The talented ' 





METZLER & CO/$ LIST 
NEW AND POPULAR 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC: 


ASCHER. 


SOUVENIR THEATRAL . " ° 0 


CH. FONTAINE. 
BLUE-BELL. Mazurka de Salon . ‘ 
MAY-DAY. Valse Brillante . , ; 
SWING SONG. 38rd Edition . " 


STEPHEN GLOVER 
A MOUNTAIN MELODY pe , 
MORNING RAYS. 3 ; . _ 


THE NUN’S DREAM . 
Beautifully Tllustrated_in 


LA PIQUANTE. Valse Brillante . 
LARA. Transcription . . . . 
SILVER MOONLIGHT. Transcription . 


MADAME OURY. 
DANISH AIRS . . ; . ‘ 
SPANISH AIRS . , ‘ ‘ ; 
WELSH MELODIES. 7 , . 
NATIONAL AIRS OF ENGLAND 
LARA. Fantasia . . . ; 
MASANIELLO. Grand Fantasia . 


G. A. OSBORNE, 


LARA. Fantasia . ke : . 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
FORESPSLOWERS <b Th eae 
BONNIE BESSIE LEE. Transcription . 
CASTLES IN THE AIR. do. 

ARAB SONG do. ; 
LIST’NING MOTHER. do, 


EDOUARD DE-PARIS. 


Marche Brillant . ; . 


THALBERG. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA . ... 
AUF FLUGELN DES GESANGES 
FERDINAND CORTES. co + « ® 


MEHTZLER & CO., 
35, 36, 37, & 38, Great Marlborough Street, 


LONDON, W., 


65, Kings's Road, Brighton, 





Colors. : 


AZALIA. 
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VIRGINIA 
GABRIEL'S 


NEW SONG 


“Nightfall 
al 


yea 


This immensely popular Ballad is published 
in the keys of E flat and F, 
Price 8s. each. 
ALSO, 
II. 


With Italian Words, “Ave Maria,” 
Price 2s. 6d. 
III. 


Arranged for the Harmonium, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
IV. 


Arranged as a Reverie for the 


Pianoforte, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


BOOSEY & CO.. 


98, HOLLES STREET. 











SYDNEY 
SMITHS 


FOUR 
New Pieces, 


Maypole Dance. 


Price Four SHILLINGS. 








Valse de Fascination. 


Price Four SHILLINGS, 





Chant des Oiseaux. 


Price Four SHILLINGS. 





Oberon. 


Grand Fantasia on Weber's Opera. 
Price Four SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
MAYENCE, BRUSSELS & PARIS; Messrs, SCHOTT. 
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MEYERBEER'S 
AFRICAINE 


Performed at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 





The whole of the Music for Voice and Pianoforte is pub” 
lished by CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street, where 
the following ‘are now to be had :— 


The Opera complete for Voice and 


‘Pianoforte, with French, Italian, or 


English Words, 21s. 


The Overture - - - = Solo,3s, Duet - 4 O 
Grand Indian March - - - X ah 0 
Religious March - . - - - 380 
CRAMER, H. Bouquet de Melodies ” - 560 
COOTE, C. Quadrille - - - - 40 
GODFREY, D. Waltz. Solo or Duet - - 40 
CALLCOTT, W.H. Favorite Airs - In3Books,each 5 O 
pa Duets - - - each 6 O 
KUHE. Beauties of the Africaine - Nos.1and2,each 4 O 
OSBORNE,G. A. Grand Duet - * -60 
OURY, Madame. Grand Fantasia - - - 56 0 
RICHARDS, Brinley. March Indienne - - 30 
is Melodie Symphonique - 83 0 
RIMBAULT. Gems of L’Africaine - - each 2 O 

No. 1. Scene of the Upas Tree. | No. 5. The Slumber Song. 

2. Figlia dei Re. 6. O Paradiso in terra. 

8. Chorus of Priests. | 7. Addio rive del Tago. 

4. The Grand Duet. 8. Adamastor ré dell’onde. 

ENGEL. Fantasia for Harnionium - - -80 
- Duet for Harmonium and Pianoforte - 4 0 


Other Arrangements are in the Press by Favarcer, Fores, &c., &c. 





A NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. 
THE 


ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO: 


A selection of opening and concluding voluntaries, by the most cele- 
brated composers, ancient and modern. Adapted chiefly for the use of 
amateurs, by Dr. Rimpacir. Each number contains from seven to 
twelve favourite voluntaries, including one arranged expressly with 
pedal obbligato. Nos. 1 to 6 are now ready, price 3s. each ; or the six 
numbers in one volume, bound in cloth, 12s. Vol. II. is in the press. 
A thematic list of contents may be had on application. 


CHAPPELL AND C0, 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








TitoMatteis 


PIANOFORTE 
PIECES. 


rande Valse, 


Played by MADLLE. KREBS at MELLON’S 
CONCERTS, 


And by the Composer at the Crystal Palace, and the Principal 
Concerts, with immense success. 


PRICE 5s. 





_ Pranororte Music.—Grande Valse de Concert. By Trro 
Marrer. (Hurcnines & Romer )—“ A very brilliant and 
dashing drawing-room piece, which its clever author, Signor 
Tito Matrst, kas been playing with great success through 
out the season. The subjects are new, the effects are new, 
and the manner of handling indicates the thorough musician; 
indeed, it is but rarely we mect with so good a piece of its 
class, and we might fairly predict for it a very wide accep- 
tance.” — Queen's or Lady’s Newspaper. 





Il Folletto. - - - - 4s. 
(GaLoP.) 


Un Sogno D'Amore 


(Nocrurne.) 


Una Notte D’Estate 


(NocTURNE.) 


Addio del Passato ° - 4s. 


(TRANSCRIPTION VaRrie.) 


Il tramento del Sole . - 4s. 


(PENSIERO.) 


Pas de Charge - - - 48 


(Morceau DE SaLon.) Signor Matrer’s las production. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 


As. 


4s. 
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